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q Taking Risks. , : ; ' - " : benefactors, for they 
have solved the great 
We justly applaud the ; 

man who "takes risks Se cade Ge ~~ 

for objects in some de- yer or to by 
9 greecommensnrate with able gid provide 

them: who pulls the themselves against the 
. lighted fuze out of a shell consequences of fire 

falling among a body and shipwreck. The in- 

of soldiers; who perils adequacy of the means 
, limb, if not life, in hitherto provided to 

arresting the runaway meet such emergencies 
, horses of a carriage has been proved a thou- 

fall of ladies; and who 


takes the chances of an 
unhappy grip in saving 
the life of a drowning 
drunkard. But when 
he risks his life need- 


sand times and in a 
thousand ways. Some- 
thing better was re- 
quired; but as the num- 
berless expedients that 


i had been suggested from 
lessly in werd over time to time had con- 
Niagara on a tight-rope, secutively failed in prac- 


or in leaping from the 
top of Passaic Falls, we 
say he is a fool, and if 
he loses his life, we say, 
“Served him right!” 

Nowif there were any 
object of importance to 
be gained in crossing 
the Atlantic in a cock 
boat, we should not ob- 
ject to two men and a 
dog undertaking the 
voyage. And if there 
were no stanch ships 
or swift steamers, we 
should make no criti- 
cism on three men and 
an ass risking the trip 
ina wash-tub; but when 
ships and steamers do 
exist, and there is no 
earthly object to be got by sailing in cock-boats 
or tubs, except notoriety, we can only look 
upon the assumpt.on of the risks of the trip 
a8 foolhardiness. And if suffering or loss of 
life ensue, we have only to say the former de- 
serves no sympathy, the latter no regret, 


We have had several exhibitions lately of 
stupid temerity of this kind, resulting, in the 
case of the little yacht John T. Ford, in wreck 
and death, after long days of hunger and suffer- 
ing on the part of the hair-brained navigators 
of the vessel. We hope the experience will 
not be lost, and that with these disasters we 
shall have the end of these uselass enterprises. 


On the other hand, the brave men who un- 
dertook to carry the life-raft across the Atlantic 
and succeeded, undertook and accomplished 
& valuable and praiseworthy object. They 
Proved themselves to be both heroes and 
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CENTRAL WHARF, GALVESTON, TEXAS—THE PANIC-STRICKEN CITIZENS FLEEING FROM THE YELLOW FEVER. 


now exist. 
























tice, the owners and 
managers of vessels had 
come to look upon new 
devices with indiffer- 
ence if not suspicion. 
The inventors of the 
life-raft had, therefore, 
an important purpose 
to effect in making the 
bold experiment which 
they did. It was worth 
the risk and cost to 
show that every vessel 
that sails from our port, 
may be provided with a 
cheap and compact ap- 
paratus, capable of sav- 
ing the lives of its pas- 
sengers and crew, in 
case of disaster, or at 
least of giving them a 


reasonable chance of safety, such as does not 


If anything were needed to make the pre- 
e tensions to heroism of those who have crossed 
the ocean in yachts or cock-boats utterly oon- 
temptible, it was the achievement of the men 
who carried the life-raft across the Atlantic, 
Considered utterly irrespective of the paltry 
and barren results in the one case, and tho 
grand and beneficial ones in the other, and 
looking at the deed simply as evidence of 
pluck and skill, no comparison can be made 
between the two achievements, And if the 
men who crossed the ocean in vessels larger 
and infinitely better equipped than those in 
which Columbus made his discoveries had 
any claim to public consideration, what is due 
to those who did the same thing on a raft of 
inflated bags of gutta-percha? It the former 
deserved a dinner, the latter merit an ovation, 
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GREAT ATTRACTIONS 


FOR 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner! 
PIERCE ECAN’S 
Adventures Among Italian 
Brigands. 

The last steamer having Urought us the author's 
manuscript and the Mustrations, drawn under his 
eye and engraved by the best artists in England, we 
will, without further delay, begin in No. 129, the 
next number of the CHIMNEY CORNER, 


PIERCE EGAN’S 
ADVENTURES AMONG ITALIAN 
BRIGANDS, 


one of the most intensely interesting narratives of 
personal adventure ever contributed to Ue literature 
of the day. 

Mr. Leslie having resoleed to enter tnto com- 
petition with English publishers for the manuscripts 
of unpublished works by the most popular English 
authors of the day, addressed Pierce Egan, Esq., 
who responded at once, expressing the highest ad- 
miration of the step taken by Mr. Leslie, and the 
liberal terms thus offered by the American Pub- 
lisher. Mr. Leslie had been informed that during 
a trip to Italy some years ago, Mr. Egan, like 
many other adventurous explorers of mountain 
scenery in that poetic land, had fallen into the hands 
of brigands, by whom he was for some time de- 
tained, and from whom he wltimately escaped, 
Upon mentioning this circumstance, Mr. Egan said 
that he had taken advantage of his position, during 
his detention, to gather from some of the more in- 
telligent men—especially one who had been a resident 
in England, and by whose assistance he effected his 
escape—recilals of their Wild Adventures, respect- 
ing which, although they mostly involved tales of 
murder, they were by no means reticent. He sub- 
sequently collected many strange and terrible stories 
Jrom the inhabitants of various villages, descriptive 
of the deeds of numbers of those desperate oullaws, 
who have, down lo this very day, rendered the 
Journey from Naples to Rome extremely hazardous 
and perilous. 

Mr. Egan has never made any literary use of 
these interesting memoranda, and Mr. Leslie sug- 
gested that he should put them into a finished literary 
form, so Nat they might be presented to the Ameri- 
can pulic before Uvey were submitted to the eyes of 
other readers. To this proposilion Mr. Egan very 
readily assented, and we have the satisfaction to an- 
nounce that Mr. Egan’s work, ‘‘ ADVENTURES 
AMONG THE BRIGANDS,” which promises to 
be of unsurpassable interest, will commence in No. 
129 of FRANK LESLIL’S CRIMNEY OOR- 
NER. 

Mr. Leslie, in thus taking an immense step to- 
ward, the solution of the great question of IN- 
TERNATIONAL OOPYRIGHT, felt and feels 
unbounded confidence in the American public, and 
a conviction that they will sustain and applaud his 
mode of undoing the Gordian knot, by eutting it 
wilh the true slee! of honesly and fair dealing. 

With No. 129 of the CHIMNEY CORNER each 
purchaser will receive a 


Magnificent Original Bngraving, 


executed in Paris by H. LINTON, Esy., after the 
original painting, which attracted such general ad- 
miration althe Great Exhibition at Paris, and 
which is now in the possession of Paran Stevens, 
Esq., of New York. 

This elegant work of art far exceeds anything of 
the kind ever offered by any publication in the 
United States, and is superior even to the famous 
works already given to our subscribers. 

This picture, worth fifty times the price of the 
paper, is eighteen inches by twenty-three inches in 
size, and entilled, 


“Stop Thief;” 
OR,’ 


“fhe Monkey’s Grip!” 


Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents Each NuMBER. 





One copy, three months.......... $1 Ov 

One copy, six Months,......-6-665  ccceceeees 200 

One COPY, OME YOAT. ...-. eee eeecceeecccenececs 4 00 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 

WEEGBEE occ ccccccccccccccesccecescccovccecs 7 60 
Four copies, one year, to ome address, in one 

PPerrrrTTrivitiiiiiiiiiiiirir Titre 15 00 

Bix copies, OME YOaF.......-.cceceeeeccsceees 20 00 


One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Mag- 
azine (the most complete Lady’s Book pub- 
Mished) for OMG YOO .....cicsescescececeees 100 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
537 Pearl Street. New York. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 2, 1867. 


Notice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 














Our Principles. 

“I wounp reduce the rate of taxation to the 
lowest point that would defray the expenses of the 
Government, economically administered, and pay the 
interest and maturing obligations, and leave the prin- 
cipal of the bynded debt to be discharged in oiker and 
better times.”’"—Senator Morton, 


“In the passage by Congress of a bill by two-thirds 
majority over a Presidential veto, the Executive power 
is constitutionally annihilated on that subject, and the 
President has no longer a right, for apy reason, to in- 
terpose an obstacle to the administration of the law.”"— 
Gov. Boutwell, 


“Under no circumstance shall the credit of the Na- 
tion or State be injured by wrongful tampering with 
public obligations, nor shall the name of the Republic 
ever be dishonored by the rlightest deviation from the 
path of financial integrity.”—Zpublican Convention of 
New-York. 








| Gathered together to-day from every quarter 





Notice. 


UnavutTnorizep persons having been in the 
habit of using my name for the purpose of obtaining 
admission to theatres and other places of public enter- 
tainment, I here state that 1 am the only person of the 
name in America, and that there is no Frank Leslie, Jr. 
Any person using the name is an impostor, and should 
be treated as such. FRANK LESLIE. 








Babies. 

‘But for row vanity and sin, 

We might have been—we might have been!” 

A rew weeks since we exhibited the start- 
ling fact that while the population ‘of France 
doubles but once in a little less than two hun- 
dred years, that of Prussia doubles in about fifty 
years, and indulged in some speculations as to 
the cause or causes of this vast disparity in the 
ratio of increase in the two countries, which, 
if continued for a generation, must settle de- 
finitely the vexed question of European politi- 
cal equilibrium, and determine the future 
relations of Germany and France beyond 
all cavil or dispute, We assigned, as a prin- 
cipal cause, or rather as the principal causes 
of this unhappy and fatal condition of things 
on the part of France, first, the large destruc- 
tion of her reproducing male population du- 
ring the wars of the first Napoleon, and second, 
the continuance of a system of conscription 
which takes from the population annually one- 
half of its able-bodied young men, and puts 
them in camps and casernes, in each of which 
they contract habits and diseases which equally 
unfit and prevent them from becoming the 
fathers of families. 

This matter of retrogression, or rather of 
relative non-progression, has lately attracted 
some attention in our own country. It is said 
that in New England the race, i. e., the Yankee 
race, is dying out, or what is equivalent to the 
same thing, increasing so slowly that the 
Teuton and Hibernian will soon possess the 
lartd, and Plymouth Rock know its discoverers 
and their children no more, forever. Such, at 
least, is the prognostication of the philosophers 
of the ‘‘Social Science Association,” which 
recently held its third annual meeting in Bos- 
ton. Among the sages composing that select 
body was Dr. Alten, of Lowell, who is evidently 
the Jeremiah of Massachusetts, and conse- 
quently of New England, and, remotely, 
of the United States. He read a paper show- 
ing, so say the reports, ‘‘that the American- 
born population of Massachusetts is steadily 
diminishing, owing to the greatly increased 
number of deaths among Americar-born chil- 
dren, and the greatly diminished number of 
births.” These results Dr. Allen assigns to 
the ill-health of American women (the conse- 
quence being puny and sickly children), and 
“the dreadful practice of procuring abor- 
tions.” 

We are not prepared to dispute Dr. Allen’s 
facts, nor are we ready to say that the causes 
which he alleges for the ill-health of Ameri- 
can women (a fearful catalogue!) nor that the 
dreadful practices he mentions do not really 
exist ; but we think he overlooks several im- 
portant facts bearing directly on the “startling 
result” he so loudly proclaims. And first among 
them is the fact, cognate with that which 
statisticians and political economists have 
put forward to account for physical deteriora- 
tion and default of increase in population in 
France. In one case the bulk of the efficient 
part of the young men are annually drafted into 
the army—*‘‘ conscripted ;” in the other caae, 
they ‘‘ go West,” or anywhere else, where the 
qualities and powers which would make them 
progenitors of a ‘‘lengthened line” contribute 
to make them discoverers, pioneers and tbe 
founders of new States and empires. Do not the 
healthier, more robust, and, per consequence, 
more-likely-to-be-productive young women take 
the same direction, from early attachments, 
instinct, or healthful enterprise? We put the 
proposition interrogatively, for we would not 


not emigrated—having always a wholesome 
regard for our epidermis, to say nothing of the 
limited covering with which a niggard Provi- 
den*e bas clothed our ‘‘ dome of thought!” 
The drain on the effective. male and female 
population of New England has been immense. 
The children of the six Mother States are not 
to be found within their own borders. They 
fill the continent, South and West, and if 


and nook of the globe, would cover the sterile 
soil of their fatherland witb a population denser 
than that of Holland. It may appear to bea 
pity that the Irish should overrun New Eng- 
land, but it will not be a pity, if, meantime, 
the Yankees secure for themselves a pleasanter 
tlimate and more fruitful soil. And as for Ply- 
mouth Rock, it can easily be undermined, 
pulled up and transported wherever its wor- 
shipers may desire to transplant their primi- 
tive altars. , 

We have only one thing more to suggest to 

Dr. Allen and his mournful tribe. New Eng- 
land, and Mis achusetts as a member of the 
collective States thus designated, sent some 
thousands of men to the war of that age most 
likely to : well the census, and in a proportion 
to the effective male population, exceeding that 
of any of the remaining loyal States. And 
they shed their blood without reserve. No 
regiments reported more ‘‘dead on the field 
of honor” than did those of New England. 
Has this fact entered ag an element in Dr. 
Allen’s calculations and deductions? 
We must refer him to Mrs. Partington, who 
does not appear in the report of the Social 
Science Association proceedings. She said, 
substantially: ‘Mr. Lincoln may call for his 
artillery and get ’em ; and for his cavalry, and 
get ’em too; but if he expects any infantry 
from Massachusetts, he must send back some 
of those regiments as are now meltin’ away in 
the swamps of Louisiana.” 

It is # little singular, not to say interesting, 
to note that, while the Social Science philoso- 
phers are thus croaking in Boston, we find the 
same doleful note reaching us from the other 
side of the Atlantic. A little book, under the 
title of ‘‘Search,” has just appeared in Lon- 
don, which pronounces ‘infanticide to be a 
crime that is becoming so common in Europe 
as almost to be a matter of course.” The num- 
ber of stillboxn infants, it avers, ‘equals the 
number of all other deaths.” Startling as is 
this statement, it is followed by one, if possible, 
still more startling, that more than one-half of 
begotten children are murdered by processes 
of abortion. It is not, of course, any’ exculpa- 
tion of Massachusettg (if Dr. Allen’s state- 
ments be true) to allege that its vices are but 
miniatures of those of the Oid World. But we 
think his statistics (assuming them to be exact) 
follow from other causes than those he assigns 
—causes sufficient to account for the apparent 
results, yet not criminal, nor yet following on 
general male or female deterioration. 








$200,000 a Year! 


Tue Citizens’ Association, with Mr. Peter 
Cooper at its head, is struggling manfully, but 
we fear hopelessly, against the gigantic corrup- 
tion that prevails in every department of the 
cily government. It is perhaps well that there 
are people determined to do their duty, if only 
for the consciousness of having discharged it. 
They prove that virtue is not wholly extinct, 
and that there remains a handful of righteous 
men in the metropolitan Sodom. ‘There is 
some satisfaction in this reflection. We as- 
sume, of course, that Mr. Cooper and his asso- 
ciates well know that they can effect no reform 
in a city in which there are 70,000 foreign 
against 50,000 American voters. The foul 
stream of ignorance and vice that flows in on 
us from the Old World can only be purified at 
the fountain. 

The last fraud on the public exposed by the 
Association is that practiced by the Chamber- 
lain of the city, whose name is Sweeney (‘‘in 
coorse!”) The duties of Chamberlainéare 
very light, and the salary up to this year was 
heavy, namely, $13,000. But Sweeney, not 
satisfied with that, smuggled through the 
Legislature, during the closing hours of its 
late session, a provision giving him $10,000 
more. One would suppose that $23,000 a 
year—about what the President of the United 
States gets—would have satisfied even a 
Sweeney. Never a bit! His maw is as ca- 
pacious as his name is suggestive. 

He exacts from the banks in which he de- 
posits the public funds a certain rate of in- 
terest on all the money he places with them. 
And Sweeney's ‘‘make” from this nice ar- 
rangement, so says the Association, is about 
$190,000 a year! Sweeney's valuable services 
cost the city, therefore, about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually ! 

We presume Sweeney will reply to the Asso- 
ciation, ‘‘ Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” Probably nothing. But we are consoled 
with the reflection that the announcement of 
so much plunder pertaining to the office will 
set all the other sharks at work to get it away 
from Sweeney, and that thus his life will be 


—<—<—=2 
for the correction of the abuse—we have no 
hopes of that. 
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Tue teachers of Sunday-schools are most fre. 
quently persons who take to that form of 
from a desire of doing some good to their neigh. 
bors, and with a consciousness of having no pe 
culiar aptitude for any other kind of minist 

But people do not consider that to teach and 
govern children, so that they shall really bg 
benefited by the time they pass in the Sunday. 
school, requires a special aptitude for the task, 
Children do not change their nature because it 
happens to be Sunday when they aro in school. 
and if liveliness and brightness are needed in the 
teaching of ordinary matters, those which are 
posed to be specially suited for Sunday instryo. 
tion are not recommended by a dull, heavy, inex. 
pert mode of handling on the part of the Sunday. 
school teacher, Moreover, teachers of Sunday. 
school classes are often themselves badly informed 
on the subjects which they profess to teach, and 
devote but scant time to preparation for their 
duties, Children are very quick to find out the 
teacher who knows what he or she is about, and 
are perfectly frank in their demonstrations o 7 
weariness when they are presided over by one who 
is a mere simulacrum of an instructor. A good 
intention will not by itself make an efficient Sup. 
day-school teacher. The idea that it will do go ig 
too prevalent, and is the bane of those “superin- 
tendents” who have the real good of the children 
at heart. 








Lorp Dunpreary, in a characteristic letter tog 
friend, a theatrical manager, warns him against 
‘spreading ” himself too much in way of big and 
expensive buildings. He advises him to renovate 
the edifice he has got, which, though small and 
not neat, can easily be made all that is wanted, 
“It is,” he says, ‘simply a questicn of energy 
and fresh paint. A pigsty, if big enough, can be 
converted into a palace. All that’s required is to 
turn the pig out and put an emperor in.” 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago Tribune has 
this skit at the Boston girls: ‘The ambition of 
every young Boston girl is to live in a brown stone 
front, with two ‘bow’ windows and a brass 
knocker, before she dies. Having accomplished 
that, and attended a course of medical lectures, 
she is ready to depart in peace—for after that all 
is vanity.” 

For that Roland the Boston Post returns this 
Oliver: ‘‘The ambition of a Chicago girl is to live 
in any sort of a swell front, to ride behind a $1,500 
span, gointo ecstasies over cheap opera and negro 
minstrelsy, play old sledge for Catawba, religiously 
avoid all kind of lectures or anything touching 
the intellect, marry a man who owns a five-acre 
flour mill, and work up a divorce at the end of the 
honeymoon. Having got this and a cool, round 
alimony, she is ready to depart—for a second trip 
over the same programme,” 





Tue Great Pacific Railway hastens to comple- 
tion, That part of it crossing the Sierra Nevads 
is one of the engineering marvels of the wor'd, 
It makes a steady ascent for ninety miles from 
Sacramento to Cisco, its present terminus, on the 
Pacific side, where it reaches an altitude of 5,911 
feet ; when it crosses the summit it will be 7,042 
fect above the level of the sea, Sometimes the 
track is cut in the solid rock, sometimes sup- 
ported by huge piles of masonry ; again penetrat- 
ing in dark tunnels the rocky mountain side. 
Frequently for miles it is covered with snow- 
roofs made of heavy timber ; indeed, it is said 
that forty miles of these roofs must be made 
before the road will be safe from avalanches and 
snow-drifts. The famous tunnel (1,700 feet long) 
at the summit is nearly finished. The real diff- 
culties of the road, however, commence in the 
fearful wilderness and desert between the Sierras 
and Salt Lake, where for 500, perhaps 700 miles, 
not a tree of timber or piece of fire-wood can be 
obtained. There every stick of fucl, every rail- 
road tie and beam for trestle-work, must be car- 
ried on construction-trains from these mountains. 
Fancy byilding a railway in Ohio, and supplying 
it with fuel from New York. Great depots of 
wood will have to be mide at various points in 
the desert, and immense construction-trains em- 
ployed. The difficulty of water, too, is an im 
mense one. In many places, even Artesian wells, 
such is the position of the strata, will not bring 
water ; or water so alkaline as to impede the pro 
duction of steam. The question of questions for 
the Pacific road is, Can coal be found near the 
track? With good anthracite coal discovered 
anywhere convenient to the line the problem will 
be solved, 


Ir is reported that the Emperor of Austria hes 
conferred upon Senora Dofia Concepcion Lom- 
bardo de Miramon, widow of the late General 
Miramon, the title of Princess of the Aus.risp 
Empire, the title to be hereditary. 





PoLiTIcaL prognostigators tell us that the Pre- 
sident is laying his plans to disperse Congress by 
force, in case it does not yield to his policy, what 
over that may be, just as Cromwell did Parlir 
ment arid the great Napoleon the 
Assembly. But President Johnson is not a Crom: 
well nor a Napoleon; nor is Congress & Parlia- 
ment such as Cromwell dispersed, nor yet 
an Assembly as Napoleon dissolved. And mor 
than all, the American people aro # very 
sort of people from the English people aon 
well’s time, and from the French 
Napoleon’s. Those who send their rep ol 
tives to Congress will know how to keep 
there. And supposing Cromwell and Napoleos 
had not succeeded—what then? 





Some able editors made fun of the claim set ” 
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by a Spanish writer that Admiral Farragut 18 
Spanish extraction, The name is 
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Spanish, and a Scfior Don José Farragut, a native 
of Valencia, in Spain, was a naval commander in 
the ish service, and engaged in the opera- 
tions before Carthegena in the early part of the 
last contury. 


Tue New York Herald accepts conditionally the 
ition which its late, very late, political course 
geems to entitle it to hold, that of the President’s 
organ. It asks that it shall have “ illimitable 
power to make salutary changes ;” that is, send 
Mr. Seward back to Auburn, turn Mr. Weed out 
of the Custom House and other places where 
money is handled; Mr. Welles it would extirpate 
from the. Navy Department, ‘‘ because the Navy 
Department is not one of the Pyramids of Cheops, 
and is no place for mummies, and isa place for 
Porter or Farragut,” and so on, Should it 
carry its conditions, a grateful public might en- 
dorse it as an ‘‘ organ.” 





Has Mrs. Lincoln no friends capable of giving 
her sensible advice? We are now told of a letter 
from her, in which she expresses disinclination 
to have her “clothes and jewelry sold at public 
auction,” and authorizes the “‘ opening of a sub- 
scription for her benefit.” It is added that, 
“All that she desires is that she may receive an 
income sufficient to enable her to travel from 
place to place, and to carry a maid with her.” 
Simultaneously with this extraordinary appeal, 
we have published the affidavit of the adminis- 
trator of Mr. Lincoln’s estate, from which it 
appears that it amounts to $110,000, the interest 
on which at 6 per cent. is $6,600. 








TOWN TOPICS. 


How we all like to call big things by little 
names! For examp‘e, New York is a big thing; is not 
only a city, but a “metropolis,” a “commercial em- 
porium,” and all that sort of thing; and yet we call it 
a “town,” as it it were of no more importance than one 
of the little country places whose representatives go to 
Albany every year and try to make laws tor us. And 
in the same mood, we call the White Mountains the 
White “Hills,” and one of the vast chasms which di- 
vide them the ‘‘ Notch ’’—as if it were cut out by a pen- 
knife. Moreover, we use the word “town” as the 
antithesis of ‘‘ country,”” and give our rural friends the 
chance to say : 

“God made the country, man the town,” 
avery pretty thing to say, by the way, though not, in our 
judgment, very complimentary to the Deity; for, after 
all, what would the “country ”’ be, in all its greenness, 
without the “town ” to civilize and Christianize it ? 

80 hurrah for the town! And especially for New 
York, which—unlike Boston, Brooklyn, Albany, Phila- 
pelphia, and so forth—would rather be called a town 
than a city, amy day. And it is the same on the 
other side of the water. The word city is applied only to 
the smaller portion of either London or Paris, the other 
portion not caring, in its mightiness, what it is called. 
In fact, the literal city of London is only the head- 
quarters of the money-changers, while the literal city 
of Paris is a mere bit of an island of not much mure im- 
portance than Coney Island. 

Entering into the spirit of all this, our couniry cousins 
take delight in speaking of New York as ‘‘ considerable 
ofa village,’’ and of the ocean which protects us from 
the Old World as the “big pond.” Well, it ts much 
better to call big things by little names than little things 
by big names, and New York can as well afford to be 
called a town as a General Sheridan to be called “ Little 
Phil,” or a Napoleon the “ Little Corporal.” 

The success of ‘‘ The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein,”’ 
atthe French Theatre, is so great that the fashionable 
milliners are availing themselves ot the excitement by 
getting up “Grand Duchess Hats; while the young 
tégants of the Manhattan Club are sporting “Grand 
Duchess ” gloves. 

Most of the telegrams from Europe about Garibaldi 
come under the head of what, for a better name, may 
be called Garibalderdash. 

It w proposed that next year New York have two 
mayors, a day mayor and a night mayor, the latter posi- 
tion to be filled by Fernando Wood, who has been a 
kind of night-mayor (changing the orthography a little) 
for years, 

Beveral of the leading European correspondents of 
our daily press reside in Brooklyn. 

The motto of the new Democratic party founded in 
this city is to be, “Invincible in peace; invisible in 
war,”’ 

One of our contemporaries speaks of the Union party 
shaving “one leg in the grave.” Alas! it has many 
legs in the grave, as Gettysburg and numerous other 
batile-fields can testify. 


Amusements in the City. 


The following are the leading features in city amuse- 
Ment, tor the week Toes Wednesday, October 23d: 
¢ Academy of Music there has been quite a new 
‘ensation, coming too late for last week’s notice—in the 
‘ppearance of Mad. Fanny Janauschek, the Germat 
mne, who has certainly achieved, after Madame 
the most marked success in any late memory. 
her ning character, proved her to be an 
setress of mar power as well as of fine personal 
Berne’: but it was reserved for her second character, 
ot Deborah (Leah, in the Daly English version) to 
thow the fullness ot her ability in natural and artistic 
Womanhood. Leaving the rendering of Miss 
)} understroked on its English pedestal, it must 
said that Mad. Janauschek has thrown all others far 
the shade; and even higher praise ht consci- 
be bestowed on her Maria St (given on 
evening) as a performance of rare power, ar- 
uty and thorough excellence. Mad, J. is cer- 
greater success, with the Americans and even 
compatriot Germans, than was Boguemil 
. * * * Opera at the senteme, monnwae, 
d a new festure of comic excellence, in the 
of the new baffo, “‘ Don Bucefalo,” 
Friday evening, the honors well won by Sig. 
. Baragli, Mid. Natali-Testa, etc., while 
ta half satisfied, as usual. The ‘‘Huguenots” 
Mad. Parepa-Rosa and Mad Natili-Testa divide 
was repeated on Satu-day at the matinec; 
Mad, Janauschek alternate for the balance 


tre “ Marie Antoinette” has con- 
sho marked dramatic sucoess th 

of the writer, Giacometti; 
-ish power on the'part of 
ce on that of Big. 
whose Louis XVL. is seldom equaled for quiet 
and artistic excellence; and some the 
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to the new French Com- 
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“his life toward the capital, surrounded 


Homme Pauvre” on Tuesday evening the 224 and will 
perform on Tuesday and Saturday evenings with a Wed- 


At Wallack’s “A Dangerous Game” has followed the 

‘* Rent Day,” the leading characters as last year, except 
the (weaker) substitutions of Mr. Polk and Miss Rande 
for Mr. Robinson and Miss Henriques, and this has 
been followed by Mr. E. L. Davenport, who commenced 
on Monday evening, the 2ist, in “Still Waters.” Miss 
Rose Eytinge, too, joins the combination, either as @ 
star or to settle the questi-n of the “leading lady.” 
* * At the Olympic, Shakespeare’s ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” (mirabile dictu—without avy ballet!) 
was g sly produced on Mondsy « vening, the 21st. 
next week. * * At Niblo’s the “ Biack 
Crook” * * At Banvard’s, the “ Devil’s Auction” 
—iival “legs.” * * At Barnum’s, “Pale Janet” 
continuing successfully; also that Gorilla! * * At 
the New York, Mile Zoe concluding and Miss Fanny B. 
Price commencing. * * Atthe Bowery, Mr. Mortimer 
Murdock doing melodrama (the “String of Pearls”) 
ve:y acceptably. * * At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
Mr. Leflingwell, Mrs. Sediey Brown, Miss Milly 
Sackett, etc., very effective in the stupid burlesque of 
** Aladdin,” and in the far-better and very droll ** Too 
Much for Good Nature.” * * At the The-tre 
Comique, Miss Fanny Young, H. Pe :rs0n, etc., very 
successtul in burlesque and ovher drolieries. * * At 
the New York Circus, John Henry and Mile. Emilie 
Henrietta, two new sturs of eminence, just arrived 
from Europe * * At Bunyan Hall, the “ Pilgrim.” 
Comment reserved. * * At Steinway’s the Grand 
Concerta going on, with the last appearances of 
Leopold de Meyer. * * Also at Steinway’s another 
of Theo, Thomas’s Symphony Soirees on Satu:day 
evoning, the 26th. 








ART GOSSIP. 


Mz. F. Bucuser, an artist to whom we lately 
refeired as having made extensive studies of negro life 
and character, has now on exhibition at Schauss’s 
another painting of that genre, which displays much 
observation and power. 

A few of the artists have already come in from their 
summer wanderings. William Hart is in his studio, 
busily engaged upon a series of brilliant water-culor 
drawings itlustrative of scenery in Maine. Some of 
these drawings will be on view at the exhibition of 
works in water-color which will be opened carly in 
November. 

W. H. Beard has also returned to town, and has in 
hand several subjects in a forward stage toward com- 
pletion, A charming fancy of bis is “ ‘The Old Woman 
who Lived in aShoc.”’ She is represented at the door of 
her singular dwelling, whence she superintends the 
gambols of her numerous progeny on the lawn outside. 
Other pictures on which Mr. Beard is engaged are, a 
very original subjcct, called ‘‘ Raiving Cats and Dogs,”’ 
and a couple of companion pictures of prairie scenery, 
with groups of graceful cranes as the principal objects. 

V. Nehlig has finished a picture on which he has 
been at work during a portion of the summer. Itisa 
composition from the life of Salvator Rosa, a painter 
who found his favorite subjects in the haunts of 
banditti, and made himself at home with them in their 
mountain retreats. The scone as painted by M. 
Nehlig is a very striking one, comprising several 
groups of brigands encamped in a defile of wild and 
picturesque rocks, Salvator Rosa, sketching the scene 
around, is the object of attention of one of these 
groups, the characters in which are observing him 
with great attention—some of them, indeed, with a 
kind of awe. The picture abounds in passages of 
a dramatic character, and it is painted in a bold, 
vigorous manner, . 

Marshall, so well-known by his line engraved por- 
traits of Washington and Lincoln, has nearly com- 

leted his plate of General Grant, on which he has 

engaged throughout the summer. The engraving 
is after a life-mze portrait painted by Mr. Marshall 
himself—a strong likeness, painted with mellow color 
and in a broad style. The same artist has in his studio, 
which is the one in the Waverley Building so long oc- 
cupied by M. Lang, several portraits in a more or less 
advanced 6 of progress, all of them indicating an 
ability in that branch of art which only requires to be 
developed by practice. We shall speak more at length 
of the engraved portrait when it is finished. 

Among the pictures now on exhibition at 845 
Broadway, im aid of the Southern Relief Fund, is a 
charming gem by J. F. Kensett—a view, we believe, 
near Newport, R.I. The clear atmosphere and general 
oopene of this picture constitute its essential charm, 

© are several newly-imported pictures now to be 
seen at Schauss’s Art Gallery. One of these, by E. 
Stammel, of Dusseldorf, represents the entrance to an 
itinerant show. A large monkey, dressed up in scarlet 
and gold, sits gibbering upon a box, around which are 
scattered sundry objects constituting the “ propertics"’ 
of the concern, An old couple from the country have 
uat entered, and are viewing Jocko with manifest as- 

nishment and delight. The subject is by no means a 
novel one, but it is treated here with much humor and 
appreciation of characler, human as well as simian. 

November we shall have the annual exhibition of 
the Artiste’ Fund Society. The newly-organized Society 
of Painters in Water-colors will also make their début in 
the course of the month; and it is probable that the 
French and Flemish exhibition will take up its usual 
position in the gallery of the Tenth Street Studios early 
in the winter. 








OLD BONES. 


Tuerz is some talk now of transferring the 
bones of a person known to history, but by no means a 
historical personage, from some place in Austria to 
Paris, The solemn conferences between Louis Napoleon 
aud the brother of the late Maximilian of Mexico seem 
to have ended in arranging that the osseous fragments 
of the “ Duc de Reichstadt,” sometimes called “* Napo- 
leon II.,” shall be taken from somewhere in Austria to 
St. Denis, and thus afford a day of idleness and a specta- 
cle to the Parisians. For the moment probab‘y the un- 
bottled Genius of Prussia may be hidden from the gen- 
eral gaze, by the cheap pageantry of this rather tardy 
“function,” and as our readers (in common with “the 
rest of mankind ’’) may not know what it will be about, 
we have availed ourselves of the services of our histor- 
ical Editor to tell them, in advance, so that they may be 
duly impressed when the bones of “ Napoleon II.” shall 
be brought to Paris. Voila/ 

“In theever-memorable month of Jane, 1815, the ca* 
reer of Napoleon L., Emperor of the French, came to an 
end. The e from Elbaand the history of the subse- 

t hund days are known to every one. Witha 
Voria in arms against him, small indeed was his chance 
of success from the first. He did as much as mortal man 
could do, but finally succumbed on the field of Waterloo. 
The evening of Sunday, Jane 18th, saw him flying for 
by the debris of 
8 once splendid but now panic-stricken host. On reach- 
ing Paris he appears to have been greatly perplexed as 
to his future movements. But be had not much time 
for consideration—the allies were at his heels—a few 
days would see Paris occupied by their armies. He 
finally decided on starting for Rochefort, with the idea 
ot ing to the United States, This plan he at once 
procecdea wy but before leaving the carital 

e went through form of abdicating in tavor of his 
young son. But before the Duc de Reichstadt could be 
acknow or itted to assume the title of ‘ Em- 
peror of the ,’ there were some rather important 
personages to be ited. The allies were to have 
something to say in the matter, and the rightfu) monarch 








of the French was yet alive in the person of the Bour- 
bon prince, Louis XVIUL. Napoleon I. bad at this time 


| about as much right and as much power to make the 
young Duc de Reichstadt Emperor of France as he had 
to make Louis XVIII. King of England. The nations of 
Europe had had quite enough of the Bonaparte fen | 
| for atime, It was not to be supposed .that they woul 
| recognize the young duke as emperor, nor did any of 
| them ever do so, is quietly re-entered Paris 
| On the 8th of July and resumed the government. Na- 
| poleon’s destination, as we all know, was not America, 
| but St. Helena. The Duc de Reichstadt retired to 
Austvia, where, at the age of twenty-one, he died, not 
Emperor of the French, but with the title which he 
| inherit-d, and by which he had been known from his 
bicth—simply Duc de Reichstadt. Thirty-seven years 
pass by, aud we see on the throne of France another 
Emperor, and oh! more wonderful than fairy tale or 
romance, another (?) ‘ie Bonaparte! The suc- 
cess of the coup d’état in December, 1851, put the su- 
preme power into the hands of the unscrupulous Presi- 
dert, and he was not the man to let that power stip. A 
few more months, and he was able to carry out the 
darling dream of his life—to have himself acknowledged 
| by ths French people as their Em r. Since that 
day Louis Napoleon Bonaparte has known to the 
world as l’Empereur Napoleon le troisiéme, But one 
and one will never make more than two, Let those 
who fancy they can make three of them try their best, 
they will find it as difficult a task as to discover the lost 
link in thechain of the three emperors. Thus far we 
have to:d the truth, and nothing but the truth. There 
is something to be added, which will save us from the 
accusation of ha concealed anything, and thereby, 
perhaps, not having told the whole truth, This, then, 
is what we have heard, and we believe there is solid 
fvundation for the report: It is said that when Louis 
Napoleon found the of the French people to be 
favorable, and that the time was ripe for carrying out 
his design, he intended to have himeelf p med 
Emperor, under the title of Napoleon II., and that it 
was accident that caused him to be called Napoleon III. 
Tt seems that a number of placards had been simul- 
taneously printed and sent to all the heads of the differ- 
ent departments and towns in France on a certain day, 
with ordgrs that they should be issued and distributed 
all over tie country on the same morning, These pla- 
cards were thus headed: ‘ Vive l’Empereur! Vive Napo- 
leon!!!’ These three notes ot admiration were taken 
by the people to represent the Roman numeral ‘III,’ 
and he was from that time hailed as ‘ Napoleon le trot- 
siéme :” as such he has ever since been known; but it 
is equally true that his proper title should have been 
Napoleon II.” 











ART, SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


A new burglar alarm is introduced. It con- 
sists of a serirs of locks and bolts, attached by wires to 
a spring alarm, so that when a door or window is partiy 
opeved by a burglar, the spring sets off the alarm and 
locks the sash or casing, and an indicator points to the 
apartment attacked. The indicator resembles a clock- 
face, and is placed in the sleeping apartment of the oc- 
cupant ot the house, 





. 

Tar Emperor Napoleon, well known to be a 
first-rate artillerist, has invented a new fleld-gun. Its 
power is so great that a single discharge is expected to 
destroy a battalion. Workmen are busily engaged in 
manufacturing this weapon; they are locked up day and 
night, an1 never allowed to leave the premises, whereof 
his Majesty himself keeps the key, and the secret is not 
to be divulged until European complications render 
prompt action necessary. A Toulouse paper his the 
following concerning the new gun: 


* The trial of the new small cannon, the most terrible 
arm yet invented, continues at Meulon. None know 
their mechanism, except the » officers, who di- 
rect the experiments. Cannon, carriages and ammu- 
nition are brought in leather valises, and the trials take 

lace behind a screen of planks. All that can be known 
8 that at 2,500 metres these arms send a perfect hail of 
balls against a target two metres high and one broad, 
At that distance the balls pierce an iron plate two centi- 
metres thick, Each cannon can fire twenty shots in a 
minute, and two men suffice for the transport of the 
arm, the carriage, the ammunition, &e. Lately these 
guns were tried against a clump of trees at 1,500 metres 
nearly an English mile), The trees were mowed down 
n a few minutes, hke a cornfield by a steam mowin 
machine. Itis frightful. Five or six men armed wi 
-—- = engine could destroy a whole regiment in a few 
minutes, 





Quzen Vicronra has nearly ready a volume 
of her own writing; the staple of which will be an ac. 
count of several journeys made by herself and her hus- 
band in Scotland. It is said to contain many pleasant 
references to her traveling companions and servants, 
the too famous Brown among the number. 





Among recent inventions a noticeable one is 
a new “ indicator’ for steam-boilers, It is constructed 
upon the following theory: When water boils the air is 
driven out, and the particles come together with a 
largely increased cohesive power. If the heating pro- 
cess be continued, the water will not begin to boil until 
it reaches a much higher temperature than that re- 
quired in the first instance, The theory is, that when 
evaporation once begins it is sudden and explosive, and 
that many accidents have been produccd in precisely 
this way. The “indicator” in question is said to in- 
fallibly detect and notify the approach of this subtle 
danger, and it is cheap and easily applied. 





Tue British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has been in session in Dundee, Scotland, 
Nothing escaped the insatiable scrutiny of ite mem- 
bers. Among the papers read, and it is to be supposed 
inwardly digested, was one on the disease of the grouse 
in the Scottish moors, It is an epidemic, end comes of 
shooting buzzards. When there were buzzards they 
lived on grouse, but they could only catch the weaker 
ones—the stronver escaped, and the race by the means 
became strong and healthy, and able to resist epidemic 
diseases. Now, the stronger birds, which rise first, 
are killed by the sportsmen, and the weaker ones 
propagate a weaker race, which cannot resist climatic, 
telluric, or other obscure diseasing influences. Beasts 
and birds of prey keep up the standard of vigor in 
animal races. The Emperor of France, and for that 
matter the governments of Europe generally, might 
learn a lesson from this paper. Their army systems 
kill off the stronger and more vigorous men, and leave 
“to the weaker ones the task of propagation. 





We often, especially after heavy rains, meet 
with water which is not fit to drink. There is a well- 
known way of purifying it, which simply consists in 
putting in from two to three ten-thousandth parts of 
alum, about two grains per pound. This will cause all 
the extrancous animal matter to coagulate and fall to 
the ground. Yet very few have recourse to this simple 
method, probably because they sre afraid of drinking 
alum-water; but they do not consider that the alum is 
decomposed by the mere fact of its exercising s chemi- 
cal influence. M. Jennet, of the Central Laboratory at 
Algiers, shows that muddy water will become potable 
in the course of from seven to seventeen minutes by 
adding half a grain of potassic alum for every quart of 
water. The alum is then decomposed into sulphate of 
potash and sulphate of alumina; the former salt is dis- 
solved, and the latter decomposed, its alumina going to 





the bottom, and carrying with it all the muddy parts, 


—— 


while the sulphuric acid set at liberty seizes upon the 
carbonates contained in the water and changes them 
into sulphates, 





Tue English of the lowest class dread more 
than hunger, thirst or nakedness, cold water. They 
never come in contact with it, internally or externally, 
if they can help it. In Oxford the paupers have been 
reduced from 3,000 in a given period to 200, by making 
relief depend upon a thorough washing. But what Le- 
came of the 2,700 unwashed? As far as appcars they 
only went on to some less cleanly parish. [f all the 
sturdy hydrophobists would emigrate or go to work it 
might be well to make the washing-rule universal. 





M. Dumas the elder is writing a feuilleton 
for the Petite Presse, entitled, “The Blues apd the 
Whites.” Recently he wished to refer to certain docn- 
ments, which the libraries would not trust in his hands. 
He thereupon wrote tbis letter to the Emperor: 


“ Illustrious Contrére: When you undertook to write 
the be neg of the conqueror of the Guuls, all the 
libraries vied with each other to put at your disposal 
the documents which they have in keepinz. 

“The result is a work superior to others in this 
Gat & reunites the greatest quantity of histori: docu- 
ments. 

“Occupied with writing at this moment the history 
of another Cmsar, named ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte,’ I have 
need of documents relative to his appearance on the 
stage of the world. Briefly, I desire all the brechures 
hatched by the 13th Vendemiére, 

“TI have asked for them at the libraries; they have 
been refused to me. 

“TI have, then, no other resource but to address my- 
self to you, my illustrious confrire, to whem nothing 
ever is refuse(, to fe, you to ask in your name these 
brochures from the libraries, and to be so good, as soon 
as you get them, to place them at my disposal. 

“If you are so das to grant my request you will 
have done mc a service which, ‘litterairement,’ I shall 
never forget. 

“I have the honor to be with respect, illustrious 
author of the ‘Vie de Cwear,’ your very bumble and 
very grateful confrire, “ ALEXANDER Dumas.” 


The pamphlets were sent to him the same week. 





Tue London Athenwum says a good word 
for alcohol, Without it*the beverages of mankind 
would be a dreary dead level of slops. People drink 
fomented liquors for the alcohol in them, The cheap 
wines of France and Germany will never be generally 
drunk in England till they are sold at a price that will 
make their alcohol as cheap as beer on the one hand, 
or low-priced ports and sherries or spirits on the 
other. Alcohol is sold in beer, ale and porter at about 
twopence an ounce, in spirits at from threepence to 
sixpence, and in wines at from sixjence to thre shil- 
lings or four shillings an ounce. 





Tue large views which modern men of 
science take of America and American affairs, ere well 
iNustrated in the subjoined passage from Sir Samuel 
Baker’s address before the Geographical and Ethnolog'. 
cal Section of the British Arsociation: 


an achieved a 4 feat Gat pee comes 
tered geogral of his age by the discovery o 
America, How hie’ aia he y in that within ‘tho 
short interval of three and a half centuries the New 
World that he had discovered would be able to dety the 
Old; that the waves which rocked the frail canoes 
iron-clads would fly the stars and stripes, that a vast 
nation of Christian mon should spring from the new 
soil and people the desolate wastes; that the wilderness 
should become a garden, and the swamps luxuriant 
cotton fields; that great cities should arise upon the 
margin of her rivers; that the claves should be rendered 


| free; and that the eleciric spark should speak in the 


rofound depths of the Atlantic, and hold communica- 
ion each minute with the West!—that weary, distant 
Weat, to which tor weeks and weeks he had struggled 
on toward own shores, lost on a boundlees ocean, 
but trusting in a Divine guide who watched over the 
human instrament that onward on the grand 
to civilization. In the short period of three hnun- 
and eighty ky -y a small practical portion of the 
interval assigned to the existence of man upon our 
earth, what vast changes have occurred, not only in 
a discovery, but A its results! America 
C e a giant, an irrisistible power upon ber own 
soil, separated from Europe by an ovean that renders 
her secure from hostile aggression, With every variety 
of climate from the frigid to the torrid zone, with ‘er- 
tile soil, boundless forests, navigable rivers of pro- 
ligious extent, and commodious porta, the future of 
that wondertul eountry pazbe prognosticated by a 
comparison with tbe past. « first steps ofa young 
solony are slow and tull of difficulty; but if, in three 
hundred and cighty yours, America attained her 
present high = from an utterly sevage state, 
what part will vest continent assume in the futuie 
history ot the world?” 





Rome contains fifty-four parishes, of which 
nine are outside the boundaries. The total population, 
which is now 215,573’ souls, was in 1857, 179,952; 1854, 
180,350; 1859, 182,595; 1860, 184,059; 1861, 194,587; 1862, 
197,078; 1863, 201,061; 1864, 203,896; 1865, 207,338; and 
1866, 210,701. Since the previous census the inhabit- 
ants had increased by 4,872. The total population of 
the provinces still under the Papal rule is as follows: 
Rome, 326,509; Civita Vecchia, 20,707; Viterbo, 128,324; 
Velletri, 62,018; Frosinone, 154,558; or, in all, 692,112. 


CENTRAL WHARF, GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


Tur scene this engraving represents is the 
extensive hegira (if such a term can be pardoned in this 
connection) from Galveston during the yellow fever 
panic lately, and even now existing. This pestilence is 
a severe blow to the prosperity of Texas, as these travel. 
ers are mostly Georgians, Carolinians and other recon- 
structed and unreconstructed rebels, who have lately 
been crowding to Texas, as the Israelites pushed on 
for the Promised Land, taking their wives, children, and 
in many cases, their servants also. The prayers of 
those who cannot get away are for an early frost, as the 
only condition of an abatement of this fearful 

The constant familiarity with death and its attendant 








| borrors has had its usual effect of deadening the 


sensibilities, and we find coffins carried through the 
streets in wagons piled up like cordwood. Dusiness is 
at an end; the streets, once so bustling, are now de- 
serted except by pale-faced women or anxious-eyed 
men, hurrying to the nearest ice-dealer or druggist for 
necessaries for the sick, and the mournful pageantry 
of the funeral trains, which seem to follow each other 
without beginning or ending. 

On the 2d of October this unfortanaté city was visited 
by an easterly gale, which, with rain, so heaped up 
the waters of Galveston Bay, that the city was sub- 
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100 FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Nov. 2, 1867, 








The Pictorial «sane of the Illustrated rene Press. 




















THE WAASER CHALET IN THE PARK, PARIS EXPOSITION. 


It is mainly built of wood and brick, The inside orna- 
mentation is of iron, and the walls are of flagstone, eet 
on end and rabbeted tothe beams, The one illustrated 


The Waaser Chalet in the Park, Paris 
Exposition. 
This is a model house, and gained for ita architect, M. 
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PAVILION OF THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION—M. DE LESSEPS DELIVERING A 
DISCOURSE. 


Wasser, 8 bronze medal at the Paris Exposition. It is | can be taken down from the Exposition Park, where it 
claimed that this house is the cheapest, handsomest, | is set up, carried ten miles and set up again for thirty- 
most healthy, etc., in fact that no one can do without it, | five thousand francs. 
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NATIONAL TYPES AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION—INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE OF THE GOVERNOR OF 
hee SATZOUMA, 











OPENING OF THE PEACE CONGRESS AT GENEVA—GARIBALDI DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDREsg, 


On th’ Roof of the Exposition Building, 
Paris. 

Around the roof of the Palace of the Exposition 

there is a promenade, reached by a hydraulic elevator, 


streets. The view from such an elevated position ig 
very extensive, including Paris and the environs, 
More than a hundred thousand persons have visited 
this, nut the least interesting part of the Exhibition, 
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MIDDLE ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON, NOW IN COURSE OF DEMOLITION. 


Pavilion of the Isthmus of Suez, ot the 
Paris Exposition. 
The canal of Suez, which is of very great importance? 
to the whole of Europe and Asia, has its 


which carries ten persons at a time, and ascends so 
silently and swiftly that the earth bereath seems to fall 
away from the passengers till they realize they are 
standing on the roof, some hundred feet above the 


























aq THE 
FENIAN PRISONERS AT MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, CONVEYED THROUGH MOSLEY STBEET, © 
WAY TO THE BELLEVUE PRISON, 
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tthe Exposition Univer- 
je; The engraving will tell 
iis own story, but a few facts 
eoncerning the canal will be 

Je to our readers, 
The eanal commences at Port 
paid, a new city and excel- 
jent hatbor on the Mediter- 
mnean, and ends at Suez. 
The good effect of this stu- 
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Interior of the House 
ot the Governor of 
satzouma. 


The Tycoon of Satzouma, 
Jepan, has taken a very lively 
interest in the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, and has caused a com- 

Japanese house to be 
erected in the place assigned 
tothe Japanese, which is both 
outwardly and within a fac- 
simile of buildings in Japan. 
The houses are low and 
mall, composed of a single 
story, and are lightly built. 
The Japanese architects seem 
to be fond of curved lites 
rather than straight, and the 
bent trunk of a cherry tree, 
with the bark on, is highly 
esteemed as. a pillar for the 
portico. The windows are . a, 

yered with paper, in de- . ae Ya : 
‘alt of glass, and chairs and Mf izid 
tibles are unknown, The 
figures seen in the inter‘or 
are Japanese girls, smoking, 
writing and embroidering. 
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SCOTTISH GAMES AT 


Opening of the Peace Congress at Geneva— 
Garibaldi Delivering the Inaugural Ad- 
dress. . 

The great Peace Congress at Geneva, Switzerland, 


was opened with an address by Garibaldi, the red- 
shirted striker for freedom in Italy. A strange thought, 





THE CALEDONIANS DISTRIBUTING CANDIES TO 
BOYS AT RANDALL’S ISLAND. 


for the most determined intriguer and insubordinate 
evciter of rebellion, who is never so happy as when 
fighting against the constituted authorities, to address a 
congress, whose avowed object is to institute a profound 
and lasting peace throughout the world, It is hardly 
necessary to add that the Congress adjourned without 
effecting its object. 
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RANDALL'S ISLAND, EAST RIVER, N. Y., ON FRIDAY, OCT. 11TH—THE BOYS OF THE INSTITUTION COMPETING FOR PRIZES. 


FROM SKETCHES 


Spanish Insurrection—Entry of the Span- 
ish Insurgents at Bagneres-de-Luchon, 
August 30th, 1867. 


Our illustration represents the advance of the 
Spanish insurgents into France for the purpose of 
escaping the victorious armies of the Queen of Spain. 
General Contreras headed the crowd, followed closely 
by a led horse carrying the dead body of an aide-de- 
camp. This detachment of the insurgents were badly 
beaten and had to flee to France so fast that they did 
not eat for twenty-four hours. The French mayor im- 
mediately strengthened his line of dowaniers to prevent 
the Spanish army, flushed with success, from penetra- 





THE INTER-STATE REGATTA AT TROY, N. Y., 
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BY A. BERGHAUS. 


ting France in search of their enemies. The Queen of 
Spain has issued a proclamation of amnesty to these 
insurrectionists. 


Middle Row, Holborn, London, now in 
Course of Demolition. 

Middle Row, Holborn, England, ‘now in course of 
demolition, has a historical importance, which leads to 
the preservation of all its unsightliness in the illustrat 
ed newspapers of the day. Holborn was once a frontier 
of the city of London, and as at Temple Bar, there wa® 
here a twofold gate for wagons and a smaller one for 
pedestrians, at which tolls were charged for entering 





the city. Milton once resided here, and in 1748, the 





oct. 8ru, 9TH AND 10TH—LAUNCHING THE 


SHELL-BOATS FROM THE MUTUAL BOAT CLUB HOUSE.—SEE PAGE 103. 





HE INTER-STATE REGATTA AT TROY, N. ¥.—THE CLOSE OF THE SINGLE SCULL RACE—THE BRUSH FOR THE VICTORY BETWEEN RANDALL AND SMITH.—FROM A SKETCH BY FRANK SCHELL. 
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by order of the Metropolitan 

Board of Works of the city of 

London, 

The Fenian Prison. 
ers at Manchiester, 
England, 


hing 
my’s country. The English 
papers are filled with ver- 


of whom, however, can prove 
the!r innocence. All strag- 
glers, tramps and vagrants 
are being arrested and com- 
mitted for examination on 
the charge of being Fenian 
spies, , 


Scottish Games at Ran- 
dall’s Island. 


Tue New York Cale- 
donian Club, in response to 
an invitation extended by 
the Commissioners of the 
Board of Education, made 
a visit to the orphans on 
Randall’s Island, October 
11th, and were received with 
rousing cheers by the boys, 
who were drawn up in line 
to receive them. 

Master William Douglas 
stepped from the ranks 
and welcomed the visitors in 
an appropriate speech, in 
which he returned thanks in 
the names of his 800 com- 
panions for the kind attentions being paid by the clans- 
men. The exercises of the day were then begun by a 
military drill, which proved, by the precision with 
which the little fellows went through their mancuvres, 
that their physical culture had not been committed to 
careless bands. Amid the cheers of the spectators, 
the ground was cleared for the races, etc., for fourteen 
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ROPE SKIPPING RACE BY THE GIRLS AT RAN- 
DALL’S ISLAND. 


medals given by the Club, to be ntended for by the 
boys. One of the principal features of the day was a 
skipping-rope race for the girle—our illustration shows 
the modus operandi, As the winner of each contest was 
announced he or she was decorated with the appropriate 
medal; and proud indeed, the recipient stalked off to 
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exhibit the hard-earned prizs. After the muscular 
exercises were concluded, a barrel of candies was dis- 
tributed among them. 

This is the first time the inmates of the Institution 
have received such marked attentions, and we think the 
holiday thus observed cannot fail to exert a salutary in- 
f'uence upon all the participants therein. We regret that 
the majority of the girls were detained in their school- 
rooms, and trust that some friend of the little ones will 
provide a suitable entertainment for them. Let Mr. 
John Straiton, the Chairman of the Twelfth Ward School 
Board, who has abundantly proven his active sympathy 
for this class of unfortunates, take the matter in hand, 
and his efforte will be crowned with a success elmilaz 
to that which culminated on Friday last. 








IN THE DEEP SHADOW. 


Crose fast the shutters—shut the warm light in, 
And all the cold stars out ; she comes at eve! 

A ray of purer light gloams through my sin! © 
Her presence comes! Again I move and live! 


My daylight knows her not ; my days were ill ; 
She is my night ; she bends to me once more ; 
She haunts me when our little world is still ; 
Her beauty shines ; her steps pass through the 
door, 


O love of mine, sole angel of my path, 
You smile again, your gentle voice is nigh ! 
You tonch the shadows, lighter falle the wrath, 
And clearer shows my passage to the sky, 


Had I but lived !—but these are idle words— 
Your eyes to meet, again to feel your breath, 
To cut my fetters into twain !—the swords 
Are breaking as they cleave the way to Death! 


Death that is near, and Love that is so far! 
Oh, listen hard! my message must be short ; 
I hear the locking of the gates that bar 
The path of life! Ah! let me speak my thought } 


1 know that J am dying ! 'tis for this 

I prayed that you might visit me to-night ; 
] cannot lie so near on that abyss ; 

The ‘Truth is dawning on my fading sight! 


What others were not, you have been ; and what 
Vain pleasure brought not, you have brought 
to me; 
When all was at its worst, when Sin was hot, 
Mow cool your presence came, In death I see 


The better days, the life that might have been, 
The shadow of the eyes whose light was sweet, 
The beckon of the hand that lay between 
The Past and that which I had hoped to meet! 


You'll never know—can lips in dying tell ?— 
How dearly you have boer beloved, my own! 
Pure light that glimmered through the dark of 
Hell 
And showed me Hzaven!—raise me— God has won! 








Mrs. Brown in America.--No. 3. 


About New Work and Brooklyn. 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 


I’m sure it’s a mercy, as I’m alive, to tell the 
tale, for what with one thing end what with an- 
other, one would think as the Merrykins was bent 
on my distraction ; for of all the people to wor- 
ret and fidget as ever I see, the Merrykins beats 
*em, a8 just suits Brown ; but I can’t a-bear bein’ 
*urried and drove to death ; and as to Brooklyn, 
where we went to stop along with Joe's wife's 
aunt on the mother’s side, why, it’s a lovely place, 
no doubt, with trees a-growin’ all about the streets 
quite nat’ral ; but I can’t say much for the pave- 
ment, as is that uneven as it throws you down 
at every turn, as the sayin’ is ; but ’owever they 
come to build it on the other side of the water, 
with no bridge for to carry you safe over, with 
what they calls a steam-ferry, as were werry nigh 
my death, and all thro’ Mrs, Skidmore and ‘er 
daughter, as were Joc’s wife’s aunt’s name, a- 
goin’ over with me to New York. ; 

Well, we took it werry gently to the top of the 
ill, as the ferry is at the bottom on; and jest as 
we got to the ferry, as the ground slopes werry 
much down to, Mrs, Skidmore says “ ’Urry up, for 
we're jest in time ;” and off she sets, with Julia 
a-draggin’ me on, We gets thro’ the gate, andon 
I were a-rushin’, when the man says to me, *’Old 
on ;” as in course I thought he meant me to keep 
on, and so I did ; and if that ferry-boat didn’t 
glide away jest as I put my foot on it, and into 
the water I goes with a flop as you might ‘ave 
*eard for miles round. 

As for me, I was a-gugglin’ and a-strugglin’, 
a-kickin’ about and about ; I remember nothin’ but 
athump on the ’ead, and then bein’ drawed up 
wiolent with a ‘ook in my back gethers. 

I was ever so long afore I was myself; and 
there I was, with only everythink on me drenched 
t)\ro’ and thro’, with my umbrellar gone, and my 
redicule floated right out to sea. 

Mrs, Skidmore she did put me out, for if she 
didn’t say as she ‘ollered to me to wait for the 
next boat, while I can take my Davy, as the sayin’ 
is, as Julia pulled me slap into the water thro’ a- 
jumpin’ on board the boat, as I were not up to the 
ways on, 

Théy squeezed away at me for to dry me, but 
Sless you, I was in sich a pickle as I says, “I must 
go back ;” but bless you there ain’t ne’er a cab to 
be ’ad fcr love nor money. 

Isays to Mrs, Skidmore, ‘‘ Walk I can’t, and as to 
goin’ in them cars as don’t take you near the 
door, I won’t.” 

* Well,” says she, “Then we must get a car- 
riage,” aud so she did arter a time, and ’ome I 
went in it, an‘ jf the feller didn’t take and charge 
me pretty high—ten shillin’s. 

I don’t think as ever J know’d what rheumatics 
were afore that time, as kep’ me in bed over a 
week, and Joo obligated te go ome without me, 


thro’ ‘is wife bein’ took ill, sudden, as is a sure 
sign as troubles never comes single, as the sayin’ is. 

I never can forget, tho’ I ’opes as a Christhun I 
forgives, the way Mrs. Skidmore went on with 
Brown a-sayin’ as it were my own fault as I fell in 
the water, whereas it were er doin’, as is a reglar 
push and drive woman as ’ave worreted three 
*usbands into the grave, and is a mask of skin 
and bone ’ersclf. 

So I says to Brown, “I’d rather stop in this bed 
for ever than go out with that old weasel agin,” 
and so I would, but law, it’s foolishness to say as 
you won’t do nothink, for as sure as you says #0, 
you’re obligated to break your word, leastways 
that’s ’ow it always is with me, and so it proved 
about Mrs. Skidmore, for I was jest a-gettin’ over 
the cold as the water ’ad give me thro’ never 
bein’ used to it, as in course don’t come nat’ral to 
human bein’s, but all werry well for fish as is a 
cold-blooded lot. 

I was a-gettin’ on werry nicely, when Mrs. 
Skidmore says to me, “It would do you a 
world of good to get out a bit.” 

I says,‘ No doubt, but I ain’t a-goin’ to cross that 
there steam ferry no more.” 

She says, “ No, we'll go out to Concy Island, as 
is a lovely spot.” 

- Bo I says, “ Owever will you get there if it’s a 
hilend and not cross the water ?” 

“Oh,” says she, “ the cars takes you.” 

“ Well,” I says, “I’ve only got one think tosay, 
as them cars must stop for me, or I don't go; for 
bless you, them Merrykins will jump on and off 
while the train ’s in motion, and leave a widder and 
orphins afore the day is out, and think nothink on 
it tho’ he went outin full ’ealth to business in the 
mornin’, as ’appened two streets off where we was 
a-stoppin’, and ’er youngest only five days old, as 
didn’t seem to mind nothink so long as he were 
buried decent, and the ’ouse like a fair all the 
time, a8 would ’ave drove me mad ; tho’ in course 
a true friend in afflictions is what every one is glad 
to see. So, as I was a-sayin’, either stop the caf 
or on it I don’t put my foot.” 

So she promised me faithful as she’d stop the 
car, and off we sets and gets to the corner where 
we was to meet that car, as come along werry 
gradual and stops for us—leastways for Mrs. 
Skidmore, as ’opped up like a bird for lightness, 
and I was a-follerin’ ’er, and ’ad got my toot on 
the step, when on goes the thing, a-draggin’ me 
with one foot on the ground and the other on the 
step; parties as was standin’ on the step, as is 
their ways, ‘auled and pulled at me for to get me 
up, but law bless you, all as I did was to pull a old 
feller in a straw ‘at right off into the road, and 
there we was a-layin’, and another car a-comin’ 
in the oppersite direction, as would ’ave been over 
our bodies but for a colored party, as they calls 
them niggers, as pulled me up by main force, and 
nearly dislocated me from ’ead to foot, let alone 
bein’ mauled about by ’is dirty ’ands as soiled me 
dreadfully ; and if Mrs. Skidmore ’adn’t gone on 
ever 80 far afore she missed me out of the car, 
thro’ a-meetin’ a friend in it, she said, as she got 
a-talkin’ with. 

I don’t think as ever I fe!t more shook and 
bruised than I were when that nigger set me 
down on something as proved to be whitewash. 

As for the old man as I'd pulled off the car, he 
was uncommon short, a-sayin’ as he should miss 
@ appointment all thro’ me, 

Mrs. Skidmore she come back for me, and 
wanted to ’urry me on, but I says, “ It’s all werry 
well for you, mum, as l’ve ’eard say come from a 
buffalo, to go on like that, but don’t suit me, as 
am only flesh and blood.” 

She says, ‘‘ What do you mean by callin’ me a 
buffalo?” 

I says, “‘ You told me yourself as you was one.” 

She says, “I come from the place called 
Buffalo.” 

I says, * Well, if you will call places sich rudicu- 
lous names you must take the consequence.” 

Tho’ when I come to think on it, p’raps Buffalo 
ain't a word to call a lady, as is wild characters, 
and I remembers ‘earin’ niggers sing about ’em 
fn London, a-comin’ out by night for to dance by 
the light of the moon,.as is not goin’s on as I 
should ‘old with myself. 

I should not ’ave minded ‘arf so much the way 
as I were flustered, with my things tore off my 
back with that car, but I was dreadful ’urt with 
Mra, Skidmore, as I ’eard a-talkin’ to the lady 
as fives with ‘er about me, and said as I were a 
reg’lar old cuss to go out with, as ’adn’t no proper 
use in my legs, and if that other party, for I’d 
scorn even to call ’er a fieldmale, didn’t say as I 
looked like a reg’lar old bummer. 

I thought I should ’ave dropped, and says to 
Brown, when he come in, as I’d rather go to the 
workhouse than live in sich a piace with sich 
awful langwidge used about me. 

As Brown only made it worse by a-tellin’ me as 
she meant as I were one as liked a drop, thro’ my 
face bein’ that red, as is all owin’ to the seawater, 
as reglar pickled me thro’ not a-wearin’ a wail 
aboard ship like a-many as I sce. 

So arter that there were a coolness ’twixt me 
and Mrs. Skidmore, and made me take to my bed- 
room, and would ‘ave stopped there only but for a 
Mrs. Chauncey as come to live in tho ’ouse, and a 
light~arted party as were uncommon good com- 

. Bo I went out a good bit with ’er, and 
that’s ’ow it were as I sce a deal about Merrykee, 
not as ever I shall take to their ways, for my green 
barege is downright spittle with their baccy juice, 
as they might as well keep to themselves, as I 
said to a party as set next me in the car and 
kep a spittin’; so I saye to ’im, “That's groat 
waste.” 

He saya to me, * How ?” as is, “ What did you 
say ?” in Merrykin. 

So I says, “If you're 80 fond of that baccy, why 
spit it out?” 

He says, “Why, you’re enough to make any 
oue laff ’isself sick.” 

“No,” I says, “it’s the baccy as is doin’ that,” 
and jest as I were a-talkin’ a feller as were the 





wuee foi drink began a disputin’ with the cun- 
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ductor about ‘is fare, as he said as he’d paid, 
which I know’d to be a falsity, for I’d been a- 
watchin’ ’im ever since he got in thro’ Is a-settin’ 
oppersite, an’ a keepin’ a droppin’ off, bein ’eavy 
in ’is ezes thro’ drink, 

So when he said as he’d paid, I says, ‘‘No, my 
good man, you ’ave not, tho’ no doubt you cannot 
recollect, in your state,” as made ’im use lang- 
wedge as I would not repeat was it ‘ever so, and 
jest then the conductor ketched ’old on ’im to 
turn ’im out, and if the foller didn’t ketch ’old otf 
my arm. 

‘ollers, ‘‘ Let go.” 

A sanctified lookin’ feller as ’ad jest got in, says, 
“Go with ’im, it’s your duty.” 

I says, “‘ You must be as drunk as he is.” 

He give me a look, and says, “Is he not thine 
*usband ?” 

I says, “ Go on, you idjot.” 

By that time they’d got the drunken feller out 
of the car, and pitched ’im into the road, and on 
goes the car, and me a-settin’ a-lookin’ savage at 
that party as ’ad took the feller for my ’usband, 
when I ’eard a crash of glass a-breakin’, and got 
a blow on the ’ead anda lump of mud in my face ; 
and if it wasn’t that drunken wretch as ’ad took 
up a lot of stones and dirt and throwed it at the 
car and broke two or three winders, and give the 
serious man a@ crack on the nose as made it bleed. 

So I says to’im, “ Use your ’ankercher for good- 
ness sake, and don’t be a beast.” 

He said as he ’adn’t got one; and if I ’adn’t to 
lend ’im mine in self-defense, or I should ’ave ’ad 
my clothes all ruined with ’is gory ways, as wanted 
to give me back my ’ankercher then and there, 

I says, “It ain’t no great walue; so keep it.” 

He says, ‘* Where dost thou abide ?” 

I says, ‘‘ No, thank you; I don’t want no ’quaint- 
ences made promiscous, and you’re welcome 
to it.” 

He says, ‘Thou are a friend in tribulation.” 
And if he didn’t keep on a-follerin me, til at last 
I stops, and says, “Be so good as to take your 
way, for my ’usband don’t ’old with no follerers, 
80 I wish you good-day.” 

He gays, “I ’ope I may see thee next Sabbath ?” 

I says. “P’r’'aps you may, and p’r’aps you 
mayn’t ;” and turns off, but I felt as that party 
were a-follerin’ me, and kep a-dodgin’ about for to 
get rid on ’im, till at last I were that tired, that I 
were forced to go’ome, and as I got up the steps 
I caught sight of that chap a-peepin’ round the 
corner, as made me feel all-overish-like, for I can’t 
a-bear bein’ watched, and when I did get in they 
was a-waitin’ supper, and Mrs, Skidmore began a- 
sayin’ as I’d been out a-skylarkin’, as I don't ’old 
with. 








The Paris Exhibition,—No. II. 


Ir is only of late years that we have been ac- 
customed to talk of the application of art to 
industry. The fact is that art has been applied 
to industry in every age and at all times; only, as 
there was but one form of art applied at one time, 
nothing was said about it. Now, however, that 
archwology has supplied us with many phases of 
art, the application becomes much more difficult, 
for the artist can only hope to succeed in so far as 
he may be more or less of an archwologist. It is 
therefore evident that archwological studies have 
a great importance in the modern industrial arts, 
and they will doubtless continue to possess this 
importance until the happy period shall arrive, 
shonld it ever arrive, when we shall possess a 
bran-new phase of art. The French have re- 
cognized the great importance of archrology by 
occupying tlie inner circle of the Exhibition 
building with a museum of objects-of archmolo- 
gical interest. France is divided into “Gaul 
before the use of Metals, Celtic, and Gallo- 
Roman, Carlovingian, Middle Age, Renaissance, 
etc., Epochs.” As the objects have been fur- 
niahed by the public provincial museums, dy the 
collections of churches, and by the collections of 
amateurs, and as it is very improbable that such a 
collection will ever be brought together again, 
it should be observed that not only does France 
display her works of past ages, but other coun- 
trics, with the exception of Germany, have also 
contributed. It has only been gradually that the 
muscum and monumental idea has been engrafted 
on Great Exhibitions. We are thankful for the 
change, but it is achange, In the present Paris 
show the original conception of living shops and 
manufactures has been absorbed in a great en- 
cylopedic idea, altogether French, sublime, and 
—unattainable, Not only does the outer zone of 
the present building affect to be a microcosm, a 
reduced copy of the world as it is, but the His- 
tory of Labor, the first of the circles, is some- 
thing of a macrocosm. The History of Labor is 
the History of Mankind in all ages and under all 
conditions. This it is impossible to illustrate 
except by such fragments, partial and incomplete, 
as have escaped natural decay and the law of 
being, which is the law of destruction. A History 
of Labor which does not, as this cannot, comprise 
architecture, is a sonorous phrase, but not much 
more. What we have is a first-rate museum of 
what the trade call “ curios,” and we are most 
thankful for it. But it is not a History of Labor, 
because the materials for a thorough History of 
Labor are for the most part lost. 

Gaule before the use of Metals supplies a collec- 
tion of stone axes, with bones of animals now 
extinct in France, and found in caves. Among 
them are drawings of the mammoth on a piece of 
bone, found by Messrs. Lartet and Christy; one 
of the elk on slate; a bracelet and a ring formed 
out of single shells ; also a necklace of shells and 
bones pierced with sundry ‘holes, which are, 
rightly or wrongly, supposed to havo indicated 
grades of command. c 

The drawings, or rather engravings, are in out- 
line and some of them are spirited, and denote an 
appreciation as well as a certain advance in art. As 
they could only be drawn or engraved after the 





-liying aujimals, it follows that, of genuine (of which 


—— 


there is little doubt), the cave man was contem, 
poraneous with animala long extinct, and which 
could only have existed in Europe under different 
climatic conditions from those of our own times, 
The Celtic and Gallo-Roman Epochs contain 
very much the same sort of objects that we 
generally see in colle@tions of early antiquities of 


the bronze and iron periods. T here are the usual * 


torques of bronze and gokl, the rude coins, 
pottery, celts, &c. The later period presents us 
with more interesting objects, which are more or 
less copies of Roman art; for instance, a large 
brasier from Lyons, embattled round the 

and reminding us of the celebrated one at Naples, 
Lyons also sends a bronze female head with a 
silver inlaid inscription on the coronet, There 
are likewise remains of the bronze fittings of g 
® chariot, including the two wheels from thg 
Museum of Toulouse. ad 

Under the head of Carlovingian Epoch we h 
the usual filigree ornaments’ of gold inerusting 
pieces of colored glass, at ono time mistaken by 
antiquaries for enamels, and afterward for cut 
garnets (which indeed they sometimes are), Tho 
more noticeable of these are the two swords found 
near Troyes, which M. Delacour labored hard to 
prove were the property of King Theodoric, wlio 
as everybody knows, was slain in the great battle 
in which Ztius defeated Attila. 

The Middle Age collection, as might be ex. 
pected, is very full and complete, although neither 
the national collection of the Louvre nor that of 
the Hotel de Cluny has been drawn upon, 

These are only 4 few of the objects with which 
the archmologist is familiar, either by seeing the 
things themselves or by their representations iy 
engraving, and whieh now for the first time he 
can compare together. All the arts of the middle 
ages may be said to be equally represented, 
especially enamels and ivories. Among the latter 
may be mentioned a most beautiful “ Virgin and 
Child” from the hospital at Villenouye, near 
Avignon ; it has been cut out of an immense tus’, 
and retains its aneient painting. It is almost 
needless to say that the enamels, coins, MSS,, 
jewels, and embroidery which make up this col- 
lection are worthy of the most careful study. 

The Renaissance division presents us with a 
vast number of specimens. he number and 
beauty of the examples are truly astonishing, 
There are also exquisite jewels, rings, enseignes, 
watches, and little pieces of crystal mounted in 
gold and enamels. A watch-case and neck-chain 
belonging to the Comtesse Drialynska are of sur- 
passing beauty, and worth the whole contents of 
& modern jeweler’s shop in point of art. 

No less than two large halls or compartments 
are occupied with the productions of the Seven- 
teenth and Bighteenth Centuries, Indeed it may 
be said that modern French taste is but the con- 
tinuation of the art of those centuries. As a gen- 
eral rule the work is very good, but the art very 
bad. We here can study the continuation and 
extinction of the Limoges school of enamels, the 
rise and progress of the potteries of Nevers and 
Rouen, the rise of the Sévres manufacture from 
the beginning of the pdte tendre at Rouen, its con- 
tinuation at Lille, 8t. Cloud, Chantilly, Vincennes, 
and lastly at its height at Sévres. 

Great Britain begins her archeological collec- 
tion with sundry ofsts and photographs of Indian 
work. After getting through the Eastern portion 
we come to the usual stone and bronze early ob- 
jects of Great Britain. One case contains objects 
which can hardly be said to be strictly classified 
—Torques from the Irish Academy; the Tara 
brooch ; the bell and shrine of St. Patrick, ete 
Another case is devoted to early armor. One side 
is filled with very early helmets ; they are mostly 
furnished by the Tower of London. A large case 
is filled with medevival plate. Four other cases 
bring the examples of English plate down to 
modern times, and another contains watches, 
jewels, etc, ; among them are the exquisite enam- 
eled miniature cases belonging to the Kensington 
Museum, containing the portrait of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Sir F. Drake. Upon the whole, the 
English collection is not badly arranged, Every- 
thing is labeled. 

Holland has a small museum which contains 
nothing very noticeable except a fine collection of 
locks, and a cast of the features of William the 
Silent. The rest of the collection is made up of 
the objects usually seen in museums. 

Prussia has no collection of antiquities, 

Austria has some very fine works in crystal ; in 
fact a large case full. One specimen is a large 
vase cut out of a crystal at least two feet high. 
Another, in the form of a bénitier, must have re- 
quired a piece of crystal equally large. It was 
made at Prague, and belongs to the Museum st 
Vienna. The gold mounting is reduced to its 
smallest dimensions, as it ought to be in such 
work. Unfortunately there are no labels. Had 
the collection been arranged similarly to the 
French, it would have boen one of the most usé- 
ful and interesting to the jeweler in the whole 
Exhibition. 

Spain is represented by books, and reduced 
copies of portions of the Alhambra. The only 
antiquity is an Arab suit of horse furniture, dated 
1331. 

Portugal is much better represcnted, and sends 
some very curious medieval objects, mgstly be- 


longing to . The principal object is an 
ama i 1505, — the first gold 
brought to al by Vasco da Gama. 
Denmark and Norway are the next in order. 
The collection of the former consists principally 
of arms, and gives but little idea of the well- 
known riches of the Copenhagen Museum, * 
published by Professor Worsaw. Norway sends 
specimens of the elaborately carved doors of ~ 
wooden churches, showing that good work nee 
not necessarily be executed in oak. There are 
also a number of works in silver and brass, a 
broidery, etc. ; in fect. we have a very good ore 
examples of the medieval arts as practiced in e 6 
North, which aro curious when compared wi 





the contemporary ones in France and Evpland, 
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aly has @ large slice of the inner oval assigned 
to her for her museum, but, like everything con- 
nected with that country (the finances not ex- 
cepted), it is all behindhand. 

Three things are to be noticed in connection 
with the Galerie of the History of Labor, as 
this series of museums is termed, 1. It enables 
the archwologist to ‘compare various objects 
from different countries which were never before 
prought together. 2. It enables the artist and 
workman to compare, the old and modern work- 
manship. 8. It exhibits a decrease in the “ ticket- 

obia” of museum directors; for the French, 
English, Portuguese, Danish, and Norwegian col- 
Jections have all legibly written tickets to cach 
object. It is to be hoped that the example will 
be widely followed, and that the very unsatisfac- 
tory substitute of a mere catalogue and numbers 
may soon become the exception instead of the 
rule, as at present, in most museums. 

Leaving the History of Labor aside for a mo- 
ment, let us go into the open air again and look 
at the admirable timber-yard of Austria, where we 
find what the French would call *‘ glorious veget- 
able specimens,” arranged with much taste. 
Near it is the Viennese bakery, in which (asin 
Vienna) is produced the finest bread of the world. 
Beyond is a Viennese beerhouse, belonging to the 
largest brewery in Europe, that of Messrs. Dreher 
&Co., of Schweehat. In the centre is a circular 
enclosure, within which sitf our damsels, not the 
yellow-haired Margarets of the North, but the 
brane maidens of Southern Germany, each with a 
big account-book before her, and near cach is an 
attendant squire, muscular and . business-like. 
Suddenly a barrel of lager-bier pops up a trap, 
and appears on a platform in the centre of the 
circular bar; one of the squires seizes upon it, 
smites an enormous plated tap into its head, and 
drawing it toward him, is ready for action. 
Another and another barrel arrive from below, till 
each squire is in possession of his cask and ready 
to attend on as many knights and ladies as may 
claim his assistance. The lager-bicr is served in 
neat glass bocks with handles, and the rapidity 
with which the full barrels appear up the trap 
and the empty ones pop down is astonishing. 

The Spaniards have a café in which there isa 
grand consumption of chocolate and ices and of all 
kinds of pleasant drinks, from iced barley-water to 
generous amondilado, ‘Three good guitar-players 
enliven the atmosphere with their native airs, which 
they play with great skill, and the little Spanish 
waitresses trot backward and forward as though 
they knew not what weariness was, These attend- 
antsare unmistakable specimens of the fair sex 
of the country of Cervantes—hair raven black, 
dlive skins, the real Spanish mouth, with that 
peculiar nascent dowvet upon the upper lip, which, 
when very lightly sprinkley, has so piquant an 
effect. The girls wear very gay-colored and 
figured skirts, reaching to the middle leg, with a 
broad strip of gold trimming around the lower 
edge, a lace kerchief over the shoulders, gay hair- 
pins, ear-rings, and other ornaments, and neat 
varnished leather shoes with buckles and high 
heels; and they are the smartest, quietest and 
civilest attendants in or around the whole exhibi- 
tion. 
In this portion of the park is a novelty, nothing 
less than doing as much cookery in five minutes 
as is generally done in an hour or two. This is no 
joke, but comes highly recommended by the 
authorities of Norway, who have shown their ap- 
preciation of the invention by: adopting it for the 
army and navy. The principle is a simple one, 
You can only obtain a certain amount of heat in a 
common sauce-pan, and that is more than suffi- 
cient for all purposes of cookery. If you can 
keep that, or a sufficient amount of heat, inside 
the saucepan, it matters not whether there is a 
fire beneath or not. This is putting the matter 
ina general way, and taking no note of exceptions. 

way in which the plan is carricd out is as 
simple a8 possible, The boil or stew is placed 
over the fire and kept there five minutes after it 
boils, It is then whipped off the fire into a box 
lined with non-conducting matter. Every day a 
stew-pan is boiled, shut up in the presence of wit- 
nesses, and opened before them again, one, two, 
or three hours afterward. The cooking is said to 
be, and seems to be, perfect ; and although left 
inthe box for hours, the contents of the sauce- 
pan remain still hot, and the flavor, it is said, 
quite uoinjared, It will keep a dish hot'Yor fifteen 
sixteen hours. The apparatus is nothing more 
than a square box, with a lining of three or four 
inches of felt all round, as well as above and below. 
On board ship the plan is said to be found very 
Valuable in Norway, from the saving not only of 
fuel but of fresh water, there being, of course, 
scarcely any evaporation. For a picnic what a 
ing practical joke one of these boxes would 

- You prepare a delicious ragout, give it 

five minutes over tho fire, shut it up in its box, 
t it carefully in the carriage, and let its 

‘ivory odors agsail the noses of your fricnds 
taree hours afterward without having “said a 
Word about the pig !” 








An Appreciative J. B. 


Tis is what an Englishman (a civilized sort of 
¥ apparently), has to say of America, in what 
styles “A Journey Round the World:” 
After England, America was a mighty relief, I 
there on a broiling day. A land of plenty 
this, with the mighty West lying behind, ready 
tably entertain the increasing generations 
adventurous, energetic, and active Anglo- 
oa cousins, Iam in the region of cocktails, 
> and egg-noggs and cobblers ; of 
of beer, of ice-cream saloons (some on wheels); 
ap soup, fried oysters, canvas-backed 
va clams, fish-balls, candies, pound-cake and 
mpkin-pie; the land of the whortleberry or 
berry, the blueberry and the blackberry. 
tering, laughing negro waiters are every- 
; familiar, but not offensive, and above all, 
their business. Hero lie pyramids of 





the golden maize, stores of corn from the great 
granaries to which we are looking anxiously ; the 
American epicure's oyster, and a store of the gen- 
erous Catawba which Longfellow has sung. 
These are only promises of the gencrous Ameri- 
can soil. Every year the vineyard grows, the 
corn-fields press into the wilderness, and the 
maize is ripening in the untrodden solitude of 
last year. There was pleasant dreaming amid 
the many vintages of American grape, which hos- 
pitable hands held sparkling at the level of my 
eye. Only a few years have passed since wine- 
growing was begun in Cincinnati; only a few 
years, and yet what a cellar of American grown 
wines can the Yankee already lay duwn? I re- 
spect Jonathan for his energy in this as in other 
things. He began by importing the most cele- 
brated varieties of European vines. But they 
sickened in the new soil, and repaid the vine cul- 
tivator only with a mildewed grape. 

Mr. Longworth—for this was the name of the 
American citizen who planted the first American 
vineyard—was foiled but not beaten. He plucked 
up the native vine, and put it in a grateful soil, 
and tended it with loving care, and tenfold was 
his labor speedily repaid, for it was given to him 
to press into his vats the grape juice that is the 
Moet of America—the fine-ilavored sparkling or 
still Catawba, Of this wine that grows by “the 
beautiful river,” it has been my fortune—it was 
my mission—tco taste the varieties which the lovy- 
ing grower commends to the lip of the connois- 
seur. It is a pure grape “ dulcet, delicious and 
dreamy ;” but I wholly refuse to put it beyond 
and before the gifts of all the vines that grow by 
the “haunted Rhine.” It has arich heady bou- 
quet. It tingles in the blood. It has this noble 
quality, that it is “pure as a spring.” It has not 
yet passed through the hands of European doc- 
tors to be softened or strengthened into fine old 
Catawba, or degraded into a “ good dinner wine.” 
The fame of Catawba soon spread over the land, 
Five or six hundred miles away from its birth- 
place, in Missouri, vineyards wero laid, and they 
throve. Amazing varictics hati my American 
host in his keeping. American ports and Bur- 
gundies, and that most delightful and ¢ racious 
of modern American wines, sparkling Isabella! 
The names court the epicure. Pride of Sandusky ; 
Clinton, from Pleasant Valley Vineyards ; and 
Pearl of Lake Eric. The example of holy men 
purpled American hillsides with the wine-giving 
grape. Have they not the mission-grape in Cal- 
ifornia, planted by the Spanish missionaries a long 
time ago? From this mission-grape, nurtured by 
the monks, comes the rich stream of Califarnian 
wines which are enjoyed in the present day. Of 
late years the ambitious Californian growers 
haye successfully added European varieties to the 
original vine, The European grape flourishes in 
California, as it has flourished in Australia, 
giving, however, wines of every different qual- 
ities, a fact on which my American friend held 
much solemn discourse, , 

The tender varieties of grape—the Catawba 
among the number—demand a long summer for 
their ripening. They flourish along the borders 
of sweet lakes, to the west of the State of New 
York—lakes that not even the sharpest winter will 
freeze. These waters are destined to bathe the 
great vineyards of the West. Along the southern 
shores of Lake Erie, also, vines are being spread 
under the genial sun. Said my host in his enthu- 
siasm : 

*¢ Full soon the capital employed in the culture 
of the grape in the United States will exceed that 
of cotton, cereal, or any other agricultural pro- 
duce, Vineyards are planting in Missouri, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and several of the South- 
western States.” 

** Por our market?” quoth I, warming with my 
friend, and dipping mentally forward to the time 
when I might be permitted to lay sparkling Isa- 
bella in the sweetest of sawdust, by the side of 
Moet and Johannisberg. Loth to dull my dream, 
yet resolute that the truth should be spoken, 
my good friend Candy, using his gentlest tones, 
said : 

“T cannot honestly hold out the least hope to 
be realized in your time or mine. I am working 
for the future—for a happiness the little ones who 
will travel over my grave to get a flower at the 
headstone will enjoy tothe full. We are pressing 
on to queer times,” he added, pointing to some 
scores of beer-bottles, 

** Bass or Alisopp; or Philadelphia, Albany, or 
Lager ?” I asked. 

“You're posted in ales. No: Smith, New 
York,” was his answer. 

And I will observe that Smith’s porter or ale, 
with a porter-house steak, is good cheer, and 
leaves no reom for regret that the Atlantic is 
tumbling between you and Barclay and Perkins, 
or Meux, or the high mightines#es of Durton-on- 
Trent. 

The Yankees have brought their inventive 
genius to bear on their kitchens. I am not prone 
to admire patents in a kitchen. I like to see the 
artist with simple materials and old-fashioned 
means. A pinch of charcoal, a copper pan, anda 
spoon, and my cook shall command the reverence 
of any redoutable fourchetle on the western or 
eastern shores of the Atlantic. A patcut range 
from Boston, Massachusetts, with its steam-table, 
hot closets, and double-jacket kettles, has great 
economical advantages and conveniences, when 
the business is cooking for the many-headed, I 
call for anice-cream, and learn that it was whip- 
ped by the patent treezer of Champlin, having 
been first crushed by the patent ice-crusher of 
one Richardson, of Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
Had I been an unprcevided ordinary traveler, 1 
should have eaten with knife, spoon, and fork, 
from Meridan, Connecticut. The Yankee kitchen 
completely expresses the character of the nation 
for whom it is set iv operation, ‘This is a people 
who have set up traveling ice-cream saloons, 
They are vehement in all things, Ice-creams 
are everywhere and atall seasons. They have 
strange tastes, moreover, It is not easy to 





forget the flavor of their effervescing sarsa- 
parilla drink. They are a people who pad them- 
selves with poundcake, and while away the lag- 
ging hours with candies. The inhabitant of Mas- 
sachusetts eats pie morning, noon, and night. 
Bacon and beans have entered the heart of New 
England. Taking an extremely long pause over 
a dish of bacon and beans, as something too 
heavy for a man who is not given to habitual 
violent exercise, I asked the negro free citizen, 
who was good enough to hand me the dish, 
whether it was a favorite one among them. 

“A man, sir, dosen’t think he’s breakfasted 
unless he’s had baked beans on Sundays. Yes, 
sir, pork and beans ; that’s a rogular New England 
dish, and so is roast beef and mashed potatoes.” 

I had discussed the famous oyster-soup. It has 
a delicate and pleasant flavor, unlike any English 
oyster-soup. I had experienced a novel American 
combination of salmon and poas. I had eaten 
fish-balls, with slices of cold butter, The baked 
beans were followed up with a chicken, flanked by 
green corn, asparagus, tomatoes, and green peas, 
Each vegetable was good, and admirably served ; 
but I protest that no art was here. There was no 
delicate appeal to the palate, but rather some- 
thing to sicken and deaden it for a considerable 
number of hours. It is observed in “ A Fable for 
Critics :” ’ 

Roots, wood, bark, and leaves, sing'y, perfect may be; 
But clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t wake a tree, 

Perfect peas, and corn, and tomatoes, and as- 
paragus, may be placed on the board, and yet be 
barbarisms, I am not in love with fish-balls ; but 
the green corn in which our cousins delight, is of 
exquisite flavor. I mind me of an arrangement 
of short-cake and strawberries, of which I shall 
not permit my cook to lose sight—not a cloying 
sweet short-cake, I would observe, for the benefit 
of that educated portion of mankind which knows 
how to eat—but of neutral taste, and light and 
crisp in substance, heightening the flavor of the 
strawberry. , 

Shall I dwell on the savor of the Tenderloin? I 
will say that it is a crafty cut, which the Yankee 
chef knows how to flavor with the fire. There are 
some things, and important ones, which are not 
good, American chickens are wretched birds; 
the tea and coffee are bad; but again the milk 
and eggs (two corner-stones of the kitchen) are 
exquisite. In doubt, take eggs ‘boiled, fried, 
dropped, or scrambled, These, with the delight- 
ful Indian corn flour, called Maizena, make a 
dainty dish ; but of this in France! Our cousins 
are great in biscuits, breads, corn-cakes, buck- 
wheat-cakes; in pastry and pie—the word must 
be written—coarse. They have fallen on a good 
champagne, however. Heideseck makes a very 
harmonious marriage wita a fair American din- 
ner, There is great delicacy in some of the 
drinks. A Bourbon whiskey cock-tail cannot be 
manufactured to please the educated tippler, by a 
tyro, A light hand and scholarly eye must pre- 
side over the production of a perfect cock-tail. I 
shall not enter into the mysteries of the rattle- 
snake, and the rum sour; nor enlarge upon 
**hard-shells,” nor even dwell on the relative 
quantities of flavors and stimulants that go to 
make a commendable “ eye-opener ;” yet, I can- 
not forbear from pointing the contrast that 
intrudes itself upon my mind ; albeit, it is to the 
disadvantage of my countrymen, Happening to 
be strolling in the stable-yard of the Star and 
Garter at Richmond, having escaped from the 
ladies, after dinner, for a cigarette, I overheard a 
violent discussion between a hostler and a coach- 
man, on the usual morning refreshment of their 
fraternity. The London man was explaining the 
nature and names of the “ eye-openers ” of the 
London stable-yards, Said he: 

** A ha’porth of beer and pen’north of gin is a 
puppy. Bless you, we have it always in the 
morning. We call it a nerve-strengthener, Now. 
dog’s-nose, a8 every one is aware of, is a pint cf 
beer and a half-quartern. At the White Horse, 
all the fellows turn in at about six. No dog’s-nose 
there ; we are dil pups.” 

At this primitive stage in the art of *‘ eyo-open- 
ing,” is, I very much fear, the mass of my fellow 
countrymen, 

The soda-drinks, dispersed at the cool and 
pleasant bars, with fountains bubbling ever over 
the tumblers ; with the silver taps shining in the 
sunlight, and nothing more noxious in them than 
delicate fruit flavors, or ginger for those of slack 
stomach, make a pretty picture, The cream, 
frothed with the sparkling soda, and flavored with 
the pine, is grateful to the dainticat lips; and a 
brandy-smash is, at Icast, a more delicate strong 
drink than the steaming brandy-and-water ot 
London, Manchester, or Sheffield. 

It is whispered that these soda-drinks are to be 
set up in every populous corner of Europe. They 
will be welcome to the sober Spaniard, to the 
Italian, and to the Frenchman who is not in the 
fiery grip of the monster Absinthe, Thrice welcome 
should they be in England—where thero are few 
men who know how to cat, as the Montmaurs 
understand eating, with head and heart as well as 
knife and fork and teeth, because so many have 
deadened their taste with strong drinks, If 
Dows will take Clarke by the arm, and insist 
upon Vanwinklo’s company; and if the valiant 
three will land at Liverp ol, bent on beating down 
drams, not with prosy pamphlets (the very dull- 
ness of which, it is my belief, drives many men to 
the bottle), but with their creaming tumblers, I 
will make bold to promise them a hearty wel- 
come. 


_ | 


ABOUT HENS. 

The correspondent who has favored us with 
the following, assures us that the incidents occurred 
precisely as related: 

A favorite hen of the Dorking breed was accustomed 
to lay its eggs in a pigsty, bat day by day the «ggs 
were carefully remov:d, for fear of the pig devouring 
them. At len th the hen began to show the usual signs 
of incubation, and as she went clucking about the sty, 





the proper proprietor produced a litter of pigs. In- 
stantly tne hen became possessed with a notion that the 
adoption of this strange progeny would satisfy her ma- 
ternal cravings; consequently she tcok possession of 
them, spread her wings over as many of them as sho 
could gather under them, and futtered about in a state 
of joyful excitement. This she contirucd to do fcr 
nearly three weeks, until the poor hen was nearly 
stripped of feathers, from the little pigs poking and 
rubbing in and out between her wings, an1 very nearly 
exhausted. It was a very curious sight to see her 
hoisted between two of hcr progeny, or a little later, 
sealed on one of the'r backs, frantic with apprehension, 
as they rushed round the sty in the enjoyment of their 
different gambols, utte:ly regardless of the frightened 
clucking of their adopied mother. This ocourren-e 
frequently took place in the presence of visitors, who 
were invited to witness it, The hen was eventually 
removed, 

@n the same estate a hen took to some kittens for a 
little time. The circumstances which led to this 
strange freak were there: One of the hens used to lay 
her eggs in an empty barrel, when, one ae 
to it as usual, she found it occupied by a cat, w nad 
kittened there during the night. Straightway she 
attacked the cat, and so vigorously, that she succeeded 
in driving her away. Immediately, with a cluck of 
delight, she assumed the position of mother to the 
jouns kittens. Atter a time she left them to seek for 

er food, and while away the cat was seen cautiously to 
approach and suckle her young ones, making her escape 
at the reappearance of the hen, This kind of alternate 
partnership in the kittens was at last put an end to by 
the owner of both making a sacrifice of the yoangsters 
themselves; the hen not showing the emotion on the 
occasion which might have been expected from the 
anxiety which she had displayed when she first under- 
took the charg» of the kittens. 

Hens often display a great deal cf cunning and saga- 
city in the attainment of their objects. A clergyman 
related the following little anecdéte to the writer: 
During the severe weather last winter he was accus- 
tomed to feed the small birds with grain and crumbs of 
bread; but his success was much marred by depre- 
dations of a hen, whom he had the test difficulty 
in keeping from the food. He tried to effect@his by 
throwing stones at her, till one morning her instinct 
directed ber to try the following expedient. She found 
that by getting behind a tree, where she could neither 
be seen by the clergyman nor hit by his missiles, sho 
was able suddenly to shoot forward, pick up a bit, and 
escape to her hiding-place, before a stone could reach 
her. This was done for several days, until her hiding- 
place was discovered and she was driven from her place 
of security. 

The writer noticed a gallant action performed by a 
gander, this summer, in a pool in the county of West- 
chester. Some geese, accompanied by a brood of gos- 
lings, escorted by a gander; were slowly sailing along 
the water, when suddenly a hawk made a swoop down 
in order to snatch away one of the goslings. The gan- 
der was, however, quite on the alert, and swiftly swim- 
ming to the spot, met the would-be despoiler with atre- 
mendous blow trom his wing, which conapletely dis- 
abled the hawk, who from the force of the gander’s 
blow fell into the water and was drowned, tous falling 
an instant victim to his own appetite and the courage of 
the vigilant gander. 

The writer of this piper, having seen an account in 
the newspapers of a great duck’s egg, was mentioning 
the circumstance to a farmer of Long Island, when he 
said, “It you will come with me, I will show you one 
laid yesterday, by one of our — larger than any 
you have seen.” The egg in question measured seven 
anda half inches in circumference, and tour and three- 

juairter inches in girth, but there was no peculiarity in 
the shape or color of the egg, or in the texture of its 
shell. The duck was a fine one—nothing out of the 
common way. 








Wurre Awrs.—An odd story is largely cred- 
ited in India in regard to the voracity of the white anf. 
A gentleman having charge of a chest of money, placed 
it on the floor, where it was speedily attacked by these 
destructives, who soon annihilated the boitom of the 
box and the bags containing the specie, which fell piece 
by piece into the hollows of the termites’ burrow just 
underneath the floor where the box was placed. When 
the coin was demanded it was not to be found, but the 
attacks of the ants were incontestable, and the story 
got abrond that their teeth were capable o' devouring 
metal, Some years afterward, when the house was un- 
dergoing rgpairs, the whole sum was found several feet 
deep in the earth in the midst of the ant-nest. While 
ants once attacked a British ship of the line, the Albion. 
She was obliged to put into port in consequence, and 
had to be broken up. These creatures are much rel- 
ished as tood by the natives ot the interior of India, as 
well as by those of Africa, In India, before the migra- 
tion of the ants, two holes are bored in the nest oppo- 
site to eh other; on the leeward side a pot is placed, 
which has bien rubbed with aromatic herbs; on the 
windward side a fire is made, the smoke of which drives 
the insects into te pots, These captured victims are 
then securely fastened in, dried over the fire, and 
ground into flour, and made into a pastry which is sold 
to poor people, but which, if used abundantly, pro- 
duces dysentery. At the time of the migration of the 
anta in Africa, myriads of them fall into the water, 
when the natives skim off the surface with ca!abashes, 
then grill them in iron calJrons over a large fire, atir- 
ring them as coffee is stirred. The natives eat them by 
handfuls, without accompaniment or other prepara- 
tion, and consider them very delicious. They are said 
to resemble in taste sugared cream, or sweet almond 

ie. The Hottentots eat them very greedily when 

oiled, and grow plump and fat upon the food, They 
also consume the pup® of the ants, which they call rice, 
on account of its resemblance to that grain. They cook 
these in a small quantity of water. A large nest will 
sometimes yield a bushel of the pup». 


Lorp Frernens.—The case of Lord Ferrers 
is nearly forgotten, except by students of the Annual 
Register and the Newgate Calendar. His violence of 
temper and habitual eccentricities occasioned him to 
be set down as a madman by his contemporaries, and 
he is so held in the few historical records which name 
him. He hated his wife (we do not cite this as a cores 
roborative evidence of lunacy), and one of his modes of 
annoying her was to put squibs and crackers into her 
bed, which were contrived to exp'oJe just as she was 
dropping asleep. Lut she extricated herself th he 
separation by Act of Parliament, and obtained forther 
atonement in a more congenial second union, many 
years after, with Lord Frideric Campbell, brother to 
the Duke of Argyl). One day, Lord Ferrers summoned 
his steward, Mr. Johnson, to his presence, and on his 
eoming locked the door, and told him to eit down in an 
arm-chair as he had something particular to communi- 
cate. He then drew a pistol from the drawer of his 
writing-table, took out his watch, end said to his un- 
suspecting victim: ‘* Say your prayers, for in five min- 
utes you are a dead man.”” He t his word, and shot 
him when the time had expir< For this borrible 
ermme he was tried by his Peers at Westminster Hull, 
on the 16th of April, 1760, found guilty of willful mur- 
der, and banged at Tyburn, on the Sth of May follow- 
ing. On the day of execution he dressed himself in his 
wedding-suit of white, embroidered with silver. When 
he reached the gallows, tle immense sea of heads ex- 
cited his admiration. “How many persons do you 
suppose may be in that crowd?” he inquired of the or- 
dinary. “At least thirty thousand,”’ was the answer. 
“What a compliment!” rejoined the earl; “ but then 
they never saw a lord hauged before.” 


Two coop-natured Irishmen, on a certain 
occasion, occupied the same bed. In the morning, one 
of them inquired of the other: 

“ Dennis, did you hear it thunder last night ?” 

“> o, Pat; did it realy thunder?” 

“Yes, it thunde:ed as if hiyen and earth would come 
together.”’ 

“ Why, thin, didn’t ys wake me? for ye know I can’t 





slape whin it thunders!’ 
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JOHNNY. 
BY JENNIE K. GRIFFITH. 


“A GRACELESs young rogue,” the good mother 
avers, 
Yet proudly content, O Johnny! 
That such a big-footed great boy should be hers, 
So jubilant, rampant and bonny. 


The nails in his boots go rat-tat-tooing 
Over and over the paint, 

In the wonderful fashion boys have of doing 
Devoirs to their patron saint. 


A whistle and rush like an engine speeding, 
A Somersault turned in the door, 

A twinkle of arms and legs succeeding, 
And a cart-wheel rolls on the floor, 


Handsome great fellow! Brown hair a-tangle, 
In the wind blowing breezily through, 

A straw-hat turned up at a saucy angle, 
And a saucy nose turned up, too. 


But halfa suspender !—Jolin, where is the other?— 
And never a thing at his throat! 

* Ah, the other half went for a surcingle, mother, 
And the neck-tie was reins for the goat.” 


Kiss the young lion! neither pride nor pleasure 
In her boy need the mother repress ; 


Honest and sturdy, only God can measure 
It the man shall be greater or less. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








CHAPTER LXX.—MR. TOOGOOD AT SILVERDRIDGE. 


We will now go back to Mr. Toogood as he 
started for Silverbridge, on the receipt of Mrs. 
Arabin’s telegram from Venice. “I gave check 
to Mr. Crawley. It was part of a sum of money. 
Will write to Archdeacon Grantly to-day, and re- 
turn home at once.” That was the telegram 
whick Mr. Toogood received at his office, and on 
receiving which he resolved that he must start to 
Barchester immediately. 

He made up his mind that the first person to be 
seen was Mr. Walker ; and after that he would, if 

sible, go to Archdeacon Grantly. He was at 
rat minded to go at once out to Hogglestock ; 
but when he remembered how very strange Mr. 
Crawley Was in all his ways, and told himself pro- 
feesionally that telegrams were but bad sources of 
evidence on which to depend for details, he thought 
that it would be eafer if he were first to see Mr, 
Walker. There would be very little delay, In a 
day or two the archdeacon would receive his let- 
ter, and in a day or two aiter that Mrs, Arabin 
would probably be at home, 

It was late in the evening before Mr. Toogood 
reached the house of the Silverbridge solicitor, 
having the telegram carefully folded in bis pocket; 
and he was shown into the dining-room while the 
servant took his name up to Mr. Waiker. The 
clerks were gone, and the office was closed ; and 

reaons coming on business af such times—as 
hey often did come to that house—were always 
shown into the parlor. 

**T don’t know whether master can see you to- 
night,” said the girl; “‘ but if he can, he'll come 
down.” 

When the card was brought up to Mr, Walker 
he was sitting alone with his wife. 

“Tt's Toogood,” said he; ‘poor Crawley’s 
cousin,” 

“TI wonder whether he has found anything 
“ Mrs. Walker. ‘‘May he not come up 

ere?” 

Then Mr. Toogood was summoned into the 
drawing-room, to the maid’s astonishment; for 
Mr. Toogood had made no toilet sacrifices to the 
goddess or grace who presides over evening 80- 
ciety in provincial towns—and presented himsclf 
with the teleyram in his hand, 

“We have found out all about poor Crawley’s 
check,” he said,- before the maid-servant had 
closed the door.’ “Look at that,” and he handed 
the telegram to Mr. Walker, © 

The poor girl was obliged to go, though she 
would have given one of her ears to know the ex- 
act contents of that bit of paper. 

“Walker, what is it?” said his wife, before 
Walker had had time to make the contents of the 
document his cwn, 

** He got it from Mrs, Arabin,” eaid Toogood. 

“No!” said Mrs, Walker, “I thought that 
was it all along.” , 

“It’s a pity you didn’t say so before,” said Mr. 
Walker. 

“So I did; but a lawyer thinks that nobody can 
ever see anything but himself ; begging your pa 
don, Mr. Toogood, but I forgot you were one of us, 
But, Walker, do read it,” 

en the telegram was read. 

**I gave check to Mr, Crawley. It was part of 
a sum of money ”—with the rest of it.” 

** | knew it would come out,” said Mrs. Walker, 
“*T was quite sure of it.” 

* But why the mischief didn’t he say so?” said 
Walker. 

It was known throughout Siltverbridge that 
night, and indeed it made so much commotion 
that it kept many people for an hour out of their 
beds. Ladies who were not in the habit of going 
out late at night without the fly from the George 
and Vulture, tied their heads up in their handker- 


* chiefs, and hurried up aud down the street to tell 


each other that the great secret had been dis- 
cove and that in truth Mr. Crawley had not 
stolen the check. The solution of the mystery 
was not known at all—was known on that night 
only to the very select portion of the aristocracy 
of Bilverbridge to whom it was communicated by 
Walker or Miss Anne Prettyman. 

*“ But isn’t it odd he didn’t say so?’’ said Miss 
Prettyman. 

It was the genera! opinion at Silverbridge that 
the news from Venice ought to be communicated 


to the Crawleys by Major Grantly. Mary Walker 
had expre: this opinion very strongly, and her 
mother had ed with her. Miss ttyman 


agre 
also felt that poetical justice, or, at least, the ro- 
mance of justice, demanded this ; and, as she told 
her sister Anne after Mary Walker left her, she 
was of opinion that such an arrangement might 
tend to make things safe. 

“*T do think he is an honest man and a fine fel- 
low,” said Miss Prettyenan ; ‘“‘ but, my dear, you 
know what the proverb says, ‘There’s many a 
slip *twixt the cup and the lip.’” 

Prettyman thought that anything which 





might be done to prevent a “> ought to be done. 
The idea that the pleasant of taking the 
news out to Hogglestock ought to be confided to 
Major Grantly was ve eneral; but then Mr. 
Walker was of opinion that the news ought not to 
be taken to Hogglestock at all till something 
more certain than the telegram had reached them. 
Early on the following morning the two lawyers 
again met, and it was arranged between them that 
the London lawyer should go over at once to Bar- 
chester, and that the Silverbridge lawyer should 
see Major seats. Mr. Toogood was still of 
opinion that with due diligence sometbing might 
yet be learned as to the check, by inquiry among 
the denizens of The Dragon of Wantly; and his 
opinion to this effect was stronger than ever when 
he learned from Mr. Walker that The Dragon of 
Wantly belonged to Mrs, Arabin. : 

Mr, Walker, after breakfast, had himself driven 
up in his onan carriage to Cosby Lodge, ont as 
he entered the gates, observed t the auction- 
eer’s bills as to the sale had been pulled down. 
The Mr, Walkers of the world know everything 
‘and our Mr, Walker had quite understood tba 
the major was leaving Cosby Lodge because of 
some misunderstanding with his father. The 
exact nature of the misundersianding he did not 
know, even though he was Mr. Walker, but had 
little doubt that it referred in some way to Grace 
Orawiey. If the archdeacon’s objection to Grace 
arose from the imputation against the father, that 
objection would now be removed, but the abolition 
of the posters could not as 4 have been owing 
to any such cause as that. Mr. Walker found the 
major at the gate of the farmyard attached to 
Cosby Lodge, and perceived that at that yery mo- 
ment he was engaged in superintending the aboli- 
tion of sundry other auctioneer’s bills from sundry 
other posts, 

“What is all this about?” said Mr. Walker, 
grecting the major. ‘Is there to be no sale after 
a ” . 

‘Tt has been postponed,” said the major. 

* Postponed for good, I hope? Bill to be read 
again thie day six months!” said Mr. Walker. 

“T rather think not. But circumstances have 
induced me to have it put off.” 

Mr. Walker had got out of the carriage and had 
taken Major Grantly aside. 

“Just come a litle further,” he said; “ I’ve 
something special to tell you. News reached me 
lest night which will clear Mr. vy | altogether. 
We know now where he got the check.” 

**You don’t tell me so!” 

“Yes, I do, And though the news has reached 
us in such a way that we cannot act upon it till 
it’s confirmed, I do not in the least doubt it.” 

** And how did he get it ?” 

You cannot guess ?” 

**Not in the least,” said the major; “unless, 
after all, Soames gave it to bim.” 

4 Soames did not give it to him, but Mra. Arabin 
did.” 

“*Mra, Arabin ?” 

* Yes, Mrs. Arabin.” 

**Not the dean?” 

**No, not the dean. What we know ia this, that 

our aunt has telegraphed to Crawley’s cousin, 
Loogood, to say that she gave Crawley that check, 
and that she has written to your father about it 
at length. We do not like to tell Crawley till that 
letter has been received. It is s0 easy, you know, 
to misunderstand a telegram, and the wrong 
copying of a word may make such a mistake.” 

‘When was it received ?” 

* Toogood received it in London only yesterda 
maven. Your father will not get his letter, as 
calculate, till the day after to-morrow. But, per- 
haps, you had better go over and see him, and 
prepare him for it, Toogood has gone to Bar- 
chester this morning.” 

To this propostece: Grantly made no immediate 
answer. He could not but remember the terms 
on which he had left his father; and though he 
had, most unwillingly, pulled down the auction- 
eer’s bills, in compliance with his mother’s last 
prayer to him—and, indeed, had angrily told the 
auctioneer to send him in his bill when the auc- 
tioneer had demurred to these proceedings— 
nevertheless he was hardly prepared to discuss 
the matter of Mr. Crawley with his father in 
pleasant words—in words which should be full of 
rejoicing. It was a great thing for him, Henr 
Grantly, that Mr. Crawley should be innocent, an 
he did rejoice ; but he had intended his father to 
understand that he meant to persevere, whether 
Mr. Crawley were innocent or guilty, and thus he 
would now lose an opportunity of exhibiting his 
obstinacy—an opportanity which had not been 
without a charm for him, He must console him- 
self as best ho might with the returning prospect 
of assured sm ter and with his renewed hopes 
as to the Plumstead foxes! 

**We think, major, that when the time comes 
you ought to be the bearer of the news to Hoggle- 
stock,” said Mr. Walker. 

Then the major did undertake to convey the 
news to Hogglestock, but he made no promige as 
to going over to Plumstead. 





CHAPTER LXXI.—MR. TOOGOOD AT “‘ THE DRAGON OF 
WANTLY.” 


In accordance with his arrangement with Mr. 
Walker, Mr. Toogood went over to Barchester 
early in the morning and put himself up at “The 
Dragon of Wantly.” He now knew the following 
facts: that Mr. Soames, when he lost his check, 
had with him one of the servants from that inn— 
that the man that had been with Mr. Soames had 
gone to New Zealand—that the check had found 
its way into the hands of Mrs, Arabin, and that 
Mrs, Arabin was the owner of the inn in question, 
So much he believed to be within his knowledge, 
and if his knowledge proved to be correct, his 
work would be done as far as Mr. Crawley was 
concerned, If Mr. Crawley had not stolen the 
check, ond if that could be proved, it would be a 
question of no great moment to Mr. Toogood 
who had stolen it. But he was a sportsman in 
his own line who liked to account for his own fox. 
As he was down at Barchester, he thought that 
he might as well learn how the check had got into 
Mrs. bin’s hands. No doubt that for her own 
personal on of it she would be able to 
account on her return. Probably such account 
would be given in her first letter home, But it 
might be well that he should be prepared with 
any small circumstantial details which he might 
be ablo to pick up at the inn, 

He reached Barchester before breakfast, and in 
ordering his tea and toast, reminded the old 
waiter with the dirty towel of his former acquaint- 
ance with him. 

“*T remember you, sir,” said the old waiter. 
“T remember you very well. You was asking 
questions about the check which Mr. Soames lost 
afore Christmas.” 

Mr. Toogood certainly had asked one question 
on the subject. He bad mquired whether a cer- 
tain man who had gone to New Zealand had been 
the post-boy who accompanied Mr. Soames when 
the check was lost ; and the waiter had professed 





toknow nothing about Mr. Soames or the check. 


He now perceived at once that the gist of the 
question had remained on the old man’s mind, 
and that he was recognized as being in some way 
connected with the lost money. : 

“Did 1? Ah, yes; 1 think I did. And I think 
you told me that he was the man?” 

“No sir ; I never told you that.” 

**Then you told me that he wasn’t.” 

“Nor I didn’t tell you that neither,” said the 
waiter, angrily. 

“Then what the devil did you telkme ?”’ 

To this further question the waiter sulkily de- 
clined to give any answer, and soon afterward left 
the room. Toogood, as soon as he had done his 
Gocanet, rang the bell, and the same man ap- 

ared, 


**Will you tell Mr. Stringer that I now should 
be glad to see him if he’s disengaged ?” said Mr. 
Toogood, ‘I know he’s bad with the gout, and 
therefore if he'll allow me, I'll go to him instead 
of his coming to me.” 

Mr. Stringer was the landlord of the inn. The 
waiter hesitated a moment, and then declared 
that to the best of his belief his master was not 
down. He would go and see. Toogood, however, 
would not wait for that; but rising quickly and 
passing the waiter, crossed the hall from the 
coffee-room, and entered what was called the bar. 
The bar was a small room connected with the 
hall by a large open window, at which orders for 
rooms were given and cash paid, and glasses of 
beer were copsumed—and a good deal of mis- 
cellaneous conversation was carricd on. The 
barmaid was here at the window, and there was 
also, in a corner of the room, a man at a desk 
with a red nose, Toogood knew thatthe man 
at the desk with the red nose was Mr. Stringer’s 
clerk. So much he had learned in his former 
rummaging about the inn, And he also remem- 
bered at this moment that he had observed the 
man with the red nose standing under a narrow 
archway in the close as he was coming out of the 
deanery, on the occasion of his visit to Mr. 
Harding. It had not occurred to him then that 
the man with the red nose was watching him, but 
it did occur to him now that the man with the 
red nose had been there, under the arch, with 
the express purpose of watching him on that 
occasion. Mr, Toogood passed quickly through 
the bar into an inner parlor, in which was sitting 
Mr. Stringer, the landlord, propped among his 
cushions. Toogood, as he had entered the hotel, 
had seen Mr. Stringer so placed, through the two 
doors, which at that moment had both negpenes 
to be open. He knew therefore that his old friend 
the waiter had not been quite true to him in sug- 
gesting that his master was not as yot down. 
‘Loogood cast a glance of his eye on the man with 
the red nose, he told himself the old story of the 
apparition under the archway. 

“ Mr. Stringer,” said Mr. Toogood to the land- 
lord, ‘* I hope I’m not intruding.” 

‘Oh, dear, no, sir,” said the torlorn man. * No- 
body ever intrudes coming in here. I’m always 
happy to sce gentlemen—only, mostly, I’m so bad 
with the gout.” 

“Have you got a sharp touch of it just now, 
Mr, Stringer ?” 

_ Not ee ai. sir. I’ve been a little easier 
since Saturday. ‘ the worst of this burst is over. 
But Lord bless you, sir, it don’t leave me—not for 
a fortnight at a time, now; it don’t. And it ain’t 
what I drink, nor it ain’t what I eat.” 

* Constitutional, I suppose ?” said Toogood. _ 
_“* Look here, sir ;” and Mr. Stringer showed his 

visitor the chalk stones in all his. knuckles. 
“They say I'm all a mass of chalk. I sometimes 
think they’ll break me up to mark the scores be- 
hind my own door with.” And Mr, Stringer 
laughed at his own wit. 

Mr. Toogood laughed too. He laughed loud 
and cheerily. And then he asked a sudden ques- 
tion, keeping his eye as he did so upon a little 
square open window, which communicated be- 
tween the landlord’s private room and the bar. 
Through this small aperture he could see as he 
stood a portion of the hat worn by the man with 
the red nose. Since he had been in the room 
with the landlord, the man with the red nose 
had moved his head twice, on each occasion 
drawing himself closer into his corner ; but Mr. 
Toogood, by moving also, had still contrived to 
keep a morsel of the hat in sight. He laughed 
cheerily at the landlord’s jolse, and then he asked 
a sudden question—looking well at the morsel of 
a hat as he did so, “Mr. Stringer,” said he, 
“how do you pay your rent, and to whom do you 
pay it?” There was immediately a jerk in the 

at, and then it disappeared. Toogood, steppin 
to the open door, saw the red-nosed clerk hac 
taken his hat off and was very busy at his 
accounts, 

“How do I Pry my rent?’ said Mr. Stringer, 
the landlord. ell, sir, since this cursed gout 
has been so bad, it’s hard enough to pay it at all 
sometimes, You ain’t sent here to look for it, sir, 
are you?” 

* Not I,” said Toogood, ‘It was only a chance 
nestion.” He felt that he had nothing more to 
o with Mr, Stringer, the landlord. Mr. Stringer, 

the landlord, knew nothing about Mr, Soames’s 
— “*What’s the name of your clerk?” said 

e. 
“The namo of my clerk?” said Mr. Stringer. 
aunt do you want to know the name of my 
clerk ?” 

“Does he ever pay your rent for you ?” 

Well, yee ; he does, at times. He pays it into 
the bank tor the lady as owns the house. Is there 
any reason for your asking these questions, sir? 
It isn’t usual, you know, for a stranger, sir.” 

Toogood during the whole of this time was 
standing with his eye upon the red-nosed man, 
and the red-nosed man could not move, The red- 
nosed man heard all the questions and the land- 
lord’s answers, and could not even pretend that 
he did not hear them, ‘ I am my cousin’s clerk,” 
said he, putting on his hat, and coming up to Mr, 
Toog with a swagger. “‘My name is Dan 
Stringer, and I’m Mr. Jobn Stringer’s cousin. 
I've lived with Mr, Jobn Stringer for twelve years 
and more, and I’m a’most as well known in Bar- 
chester as himself, Have you anything to say to 
me, sir?” 

a Well, yes ; I have,” said Toogood, 

“TI believe you're one of them attorneys from 
London?” said Mr. Dan Stringer. 

“That’s true. I am an attorney from Lon- 

n” 


on, 

‘I hope there’s nothing wrong?” said the 
gouty man, ro Oa get off his chair, but not 
succeeding. ‘If there is anything wronger than 
usual, Dan, do tell me. Is there ees wrong, 
sir?” and the landlord appealed piteously to Mr. 


— 
“Never you mind, John,” said Dan. “You 
keep yourself quiet, and don’t answer none of his 
questions. He’s one of them low sort, heis. I 
know him, I knowed him for what he is directly 
I saw him, Ferreting about—that’s his game ; 
to sec if there’s anything to be got.” 

‘*‘ But what is he ferreting here for?” said Mr. 


**P’'m ferreting for Mr. Soames’s check for 
twenty pounds, said Mr. Toogood. 

“That’s the check that the parson stole,” said 
Dan Stringer. ‘‘He’s to be tried for it at the 
sizes.” 

*You’ve heard abont Mr. Soames and hig 
check, and about Mr. Crawley, I dare say?” said 
Toogood, 
te w ’ve heard a deal about them,” said the land- 

rd. 

*‘ And so, I dare say, have you?” said Toogood 
turning to Dan Stringer. But Dan Stringer did 
not seem inclined to carry on the conversation 
any further. When he was hardly pressed, he 
declared that he had just heard that there wag 
some parson in trouble about a sum of money ; 
but that he knew no more about it than that, He 
didn’t know whether it was a check or a note that 
the parson had taken, and had never been sufii- 
ciently interested in the matter to make any in- 


quiry. 

“But you have just said that Mr. Soames’s 
check was the check the parson stole,” said the 
astonished landlord, turning with open eyes upon 
his cousin. 

‘You be blowed,” said Dan Stringer, the clerk, 
to Mr, John Stringer, the landlord; and then 
walked out of the room back to the bar. 

“I understand nothing about it—nothing at 
all,” eaid the gouty man. 

‘I understand pretty nearly all about it,” said 
Mr. Toogood, following the red-nosed clerk. 

There was no necessity to trouble the landlord 
any further, He left the room and went through 
the bar, and as he passed out along the hall he 
found Dan Stringer, with his hat on, talking to 
the waiter. The waiter immediately pulled bim- 
self by and adjusted the napkin under his arm, 
after the fashion of waiters, and showed that he 
intended to be civil to the customers of the houne, 
But he of the red nose cocked his hat and looked 
with insolence at Mr. Toogod, and detied him, 

“There’s nothing I do hate so much as thera 

low-bred Old Bailey attorneys,” said Mr. Dan 
Stringer to the waiter, in a voice intended to 
reach Mr, Toogood’s ears. 
Then Mr. Toogood told himself that Dan 
Stringer was not the thief himself, and that it 
might be very difficult to prove that Dan had even 
been the receéfver of stolen goods. He had, how- 
ever, no doubt in his own mind but that such was 
the casé. 

He first went to the | oo on Sy and there ex- 
plained his business. Nobody at the police-office 
retended to forget Mr. Soames’s check or Mr, 

Jrawley’s position. ‘The constable went so far as 
to swear that there wasn’t a man, woman or child 
in all Barchester who was not talking of Mr. 
Crawley at that very moment. Then Mr. 'Toogood 
went with the constable the private house of the 
mayor, and had a little conversation with the 
mayor. 

* Not guilty!” said the mayor, with incredulity, 
when he first heard the news about Crawley. 

But when he heard Mr. Toogood’s story, or as 
much of it as it was necessary that he should 
hear, he yielded reluctantly. 

“Dear, dear!” he said. ‘I'd have bet any- 
thing ’twas he who stole it.” 

And after that the mayor was quite sad, Only let 
us think what a comfortable excitement it would 
create throughout England if it was surmised 
that an archbishop had forged a deed; and how 
much England would lose when it was discovered 
that the archbishop was innocent! As the arch- 
bishop and his forgery would be to England, eo 
was Mr. Crawley and the check for twenty pounds 
to Barchester and its mayor. Nevertheless, the 
mayor ee his assistance to Mr. Toogood. 

r. Tooguod, still neglecting his red-nosed 
friend, went next to the yy neping that he 
might again see Mr, Harding. ir. Har ing was, 
he was told, too ill to be seen. Mr. Harding, Mrs. 
Baxter said, could never be seen now by sti angers, 
nor yet by friends, unless they were very old 
friends, 

*'There’s been a deal of change since you were 
here last, sir. I remember your coming, sir. You 
were talking to Mr. Harding about the poor clergy- 
man as is to be tried.” 

He did not stop to tell Mrs. Baxter the whole 
on d of Mr. Crawley’s innocence; but having 
earned that a message had been received to say 
that Mrs. Arabin would be home on the next 
Tuesday—this being Friday—he took his leave of 
Mrs. Baxter. His next visit was to Mr. Soames, 
who lived three miles out in the country. 

He found it very difficult to convince Mr, Soames, 
Mr. Soames was more stanch in his belief of Mr. 
Crawley’s guilt than any one whom Toogood had 
yet encountered. > 

“*T never took the check out of lis house,” said 
Mr. Soames. 

‘But you have not stated that on oath,” said 
Mr. Toogood. ; 

“No,” rejoined the other; “and I never will. 
I can’t swear to it ; but yet I'm sure of it.” 

He acknowledged that he had been driven by & 
man named Scuttle, and that Scuttle might have 
picked up the check if it had been dropped in the 
gig. But the check had not been sroppes in the 
gig. The check had been dropped in Mr. Craw- 
ey’s house. 

“ Why. did he say, an, Se I paid it to him?” 
said Mr, Soames, when Mr. Toogood spoke con- 
fidentially of Crawley’s innocence, 

‘*Ah, why indeed?” answered Toogood. “If 
he had not been fool enough to do that, we should 
have been saved all this trouble, Ali the same i 
he djd not steal your money, Mr. Soames, an 
Jem Scuttle did steal it. nfortunately, Jem 
Scuttle is in New Zealand by this time.” ‘ 
“Of course it is possible,” said Mr, Soames, a8 
he bowed Mr. Toogood out. 
Mr. Soames did not like Mr. Toogood. 
That evening a gentleman with a red nose asked 
at the Barchester station for a second-class ticket 
for London by the up night-mail train. He was 
well-known at the station, and the station-master 
some littie inquiry. ‘ “ 
‘* All the way to London to-night, Mr. Stringer? 


he said. ‘ 

*“Yes—all the way,” said the red-nosed man. 
sulkily. 
“I don’t think you'd better go to London to- 
night, Mr. Stringer,” said a tall man, stepping out 
of the door of the booking-office. “I think you'd 
better come back with me to Barchester—I do 
indeed.” 1 
There was some little argument on the ocasion ; 
but the stranger, who was a detective policeman, 
carried his point, and Mr. Dan Stringer did return 
to Barchester. 
CHAPTER LXXII.—THERE 1S COMFORT AM PLUM- 

STEAD. 

Henry Grantty had written the following a 
letter to Mrs. Grantly when he made up his min 
to pull down the auctioneer’s bills : 

“Dear Mornen—I have postponed the sale, not 
liking to refuse you anything. As far as I can ~ 
I shail still be forced to leave Cosby Lodge, a8 





John Stringer, 


| certainly shall do ali I can to make Grace Crawley 
‘ 
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c———— 
wife. JI say this that there may be no misun- 
standing with my father. The auctioneer has 
promised to have the bills removed. 
* Your affectionate son, 
“‘ Henny GRANTLY.” 


This had been waitien by the major on the Fri- 
day before Mr. Walker had brought up to him the 
tidings of Mr. Toogood and Mrs. Arabin’s solution 
of the Crawley difficulty; but it did not reach 
Plumstead tiil the following morning. Mrs. 
Grantly immediately took the good news about 
the sale to her husband—not, of course, mowing 
him the letter, being far too wise for that, an 
giving him credit for being too wise to ask for it. 

Hen has arranged with the auctioneer,” she 
said, joyfully; ‘‘ and the bills have been all pulled 

wn.” 

“ne How do you know?” 

“ve just heard from him. He has told meso. 
Come, my dear, let me have the pleasure of hear- 
ing you say that things shall be pleasant again 
between you and him, He has yielded.” 

“J don’t see much yielding in it.” 

“He has done what you wanted. What more 
can he do?” f 

“J want him to come over here and take an in- 
terest in things, and not treat mé as though I 
were nobody.’ : 

Within an hour of this the major had arrived at 
Plumstead, laden with the story of Mrs. Arabin 
and the check, and of Mr. Crawley’s innocence— 
laden not only with such tidings as he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Walker, but also with further de- 
tails, which he had received from Mr, Toogood. 
For he had come through Barchester, and had 
seen Mr. Toogood on his way. This was on the 
Saturday morning, and he had breakfasted. with 
Mr. Toogood at “The Dragon of Wantly.” Mr. 
Toogood had told him of his suspicions—how the 
red-nosed man had been stopped, and had been 
summoned as a witness for Mr. Crawley’s triai— 
and how he was now under the surveillance of the 

olice. Grantly had not cared very much about 

e red-nosed man, confining his present solici- 
tude to the question whether Grace Crawley’s 
father would certainly be shown to have been in- 
nocent of the theft. : 

“ Theré’s not a doubt about it, - ~-¥ said Mr, 
Toogood ; “not a doubt on earth. But we'd bet- 
ter be a little quict till your aunt comes home— 
just a little quiet. She'll be here in a day or two 
and I won’t budge till she comes.” In spite of 
his desire for acquiescence, Mr. Toogood con- 
sented to a revelation being at once made to the 
archdeacon and Mrs, Grantly. ‘‘ And I'll tell you 
what, major : as soon as ever Mrs. Arabin is here 
and has given us her own word to acton, you and 
I will go over to Hogglestock and astonish them. 
I should like to gu myself, because, you see, Mrs. 
Crawley is my cousin, and we have taken a little 
trouble about this matter.” 

To this the major assented ; but he altogether 
declined to assist in Mr. Toogood’s speculations 
respecting the unfortunate Dan Stringer. It was 
agreed between them that for the present no visit 

ould be made to the palace, as it was thought 
that Mr. Thumble had better be allowed to do the 
Hogglestock- duties on the next Sunday. As 
matters went, however, Mr. Thumble did not do 
so. He had paid his last visit to Hogglestock. 

It may be as well here to explain that the un- 
fortunate Mr. Snapper was constrained to go out 
to Hogglestock on the Sunday which was now ap- 
prosching—which fell out as follows, It might be 
all very well for Mr. Toogapd to arrange that he 
would not tell this person or that person of the 
news which he had brought down from London ; 
but as he had told various people in Silverbridge, 
as he had told Mr. Soames, and as he had told the 
police at Barchester, of course the tale found its 
way to the palace. Mr. Thumble heard it, and 
having come by this time thoroughly to hate Hog- 

lestock and all that belonged to it, he pleaded to 

r, Snapper that this report afforded ample rea- 
son why Re need not again visit that detestable 
a Mr. Snapper did not see it in the same 

ight. 

mi You may be sure Mr. Crawley will not get into 
the pulpit after his resignation, Mr. Thumble,” 
said he. 

“His resignation means nothing,” said Thum- 


“It means a great deal,” said Snapper; “ and 
the duties must be provided for.” __ 

“1 won’t provide for them,” said Thumble ; 
“and so you may tell the bishop.” 

In these days Mr. Thumble was very angry 
with the bishop, for the bishop had not yet seen 
him since the death of Mrs. Proudiec. 

Mr. Snapper had no alternative but to go to the 
bishop. The bishop in these days was very mild 
to those whom he saw, given but to few words, 
and a little astray—as though he had had one of 
his limbs cut off—as Mr. Snapper expressed it to 
Mrs, Snapper. ; 

“T shouidn’t wonder if he felt as thoug’ all his 
limbs were cut off,” said Mrs. Snapper; ‘‘ you 
oat give him time, and he’ll come round by- 


I om inclined to think that Mrs. Snapper’s 
opinion of the bishop’s feelings and condition was 
correct. In his difficulty respecting Hogglestock 
and Mr. Thumble Mr. Reepper went to the bishop, 
and spoke perhaps a little harshly of Mr. Thumble. 

“TI think, upon the whole, Gnegeee, that you 
had better go yourself,” said the bis a 

“Do you think so, my lord?” said Snapper. 
“It will be inconvenient.’ 

“Everything is inconvenient ; but you’d better 
89. look here, Snapper, if I were you, I 
wouldn’t say anything out at Hogglestock about 
a check, We don’t know what it may come to 
yet. 

Mr. Snapper, with a heavy heart, left his patron, 
not at all’ hiking the task that was before him. 
But his wife encouraged him to be obedient, He 
was the owner of a one-horse carriage, and the 
work was not, therefore, so hard to him as it 
would have been and had been to poor Mr. Thum- 

le. And, moreover, his wife —_ to go with 

. Mr. Snapper and Mrs, Snapper did go over 
to Hogglestock, and the duty was done. Mrs, 
as - gpoke a word or two to Mra. Crawley, 
and Mr, daapper spoke a word or two te Mr. 
Crawley ; but not a word was said about the new 
hews as to Mr, Soames’s clieck, which was now 

ost current in Barchester. Indeed, no whisper 
about it had as yet reached Hogglestock. — 

“One word with you, reverend sir,” said Mr. 
Crawley to the chaplain, as the latter was coming 
out of the church, “as to the parish work, sir, 
during the week—I should te glad if you would 
favor me with your opinion.” 

About what, Mr. Crawley ?” 

Whether you think that I may be allowed, 
Without scandal, to visit the sick—and to give in- 
struction in the school.” 

, Surel —surely, Mr. Crawley. Why not?” 

Mr. Thumble gave me to understand that the 

ep was very urgent that I should interfere in 
bo way in the ministrations of the parish. ‘Twice 

be enjoin on me that I should not inierfere— 
Bunecersarily, as it seemed to me.” 





** Quite unnecessary,” said Mr. Snapper. ‘“ And 
the bishop will be obliged to you, Mr. Crawley, if 
you'll just see that the things go on all straight.” 

“*T wish it were possible to know with accuracy 
what his idea of s 5 ete is,” said Mr. Craw- 
ley to his wife. ‘It may be that things are 
straight to him when they are buried as it were 
out of sight, and put away without trouble. I 
hope it be not so with the bishop.” When he 
went into his school and remembered—as he did 
remember through every minute of bis teaching 
—that he was to receive no portion of the poor 
stipend which was allotted for the clerical duties 
oi me pean, Be told hye that there was gross 
injustice in the way in which things were being 
made straight at Hogglestock. ~ 

But we must go back to the major and to the 
archdeacon at Plumstead—in which comfortable 
parish things were generally made straight more 
easily than at Hogglestock. Henry Grantly went 
over from Barchester to Plumstead in a gig from 
the Dragon, and made his way at once into his 
father’s study. The archdeacon was seated there 
with sundry manuscripts before him, and with 
one half-finished manuscript—as was his wont on 
every Saturday morning. 

“Halloo, Harry,” he said, “I didn’t expect 
you in the least.” 

It was barely an hour since he had told Mrs. 
Grantly that his complaint against his sén was 
that he wouldn’t come and make himself comfort- 
able at the rectory. 

“Father,” said he, giving the archdeacon his 
hand, “‘you have heard nothing yet about Mr. 
Crawley 9 
‘**No,” said the archdcacon, jumping up; “no- 
thing new ; what is it?” 

Many ideas about Mr. Crawley at that moment 
flitted across the archdeacon’s mind. Could it 
be that the unfortunate man had committed sui- 
cide, overcome by his troubles ? 

“Tt has all come out. He got the check from 
my aunt,” 

** From your aunt Eleanor ?” 

“Yos; from my aunt Eleanor. She has tele- 
graphed over from Venice to say that she gave 
the identical check to Crawley. That is all we 
know at present—except that she has written an 
account of the matter to you, and that she will be 
here herself as quick as she can come,” 

** Who got the message, Henry ?” 

**Craw'¢y’s lawyer—a fellow named Toogood, a 
cousin of his wife’s—a very decent fellow,” added 
the major, remembering how necessary it was that 
he should reconcile his father to all The Crawley 
belongings. ‘‘He’s to be over here on Monday, 
and then will arrange what is to be done.” 

** Done in what way, Henry ?” 

**'There’s a great deal to be done yet. Crawley 
does not know himself at this moment how the 
check got into his hands. He must be told, and 
something must be settled about the living. 
They’ve taken the living away from him amon 
them. And then the indictment must be quashed, 
or something of that kind done. Toogood has 
got hold of the scoundrel at Barchester who really 
stole the check from Soames—or thinks that he 
has. It’s that Dan Stringer.” 

“He's got hold of a regular scamp, then. I 
never knew any good of Dan Stringer,” said the 
archdeacon, 

Then Mrs. Grantly was told, and the whole 
story was repeated again, with many expressions 
of commiseration in reference to all the Crawleys. 
The archdeacon did not join in these at first, being 
rather shy on that head. It was very hard for 
him to have to speak to his son about the Craw- 
leys, as though they were people in all respects 
estimable and well-conducted and satistactory. 
Mrs. Grantly understood this so well, that every 
now and then she said some half-laughing word 
respecting Mr. Crawiey’s peculiarities, Fooling 
that in this way she might case her husband’s 
difficulties. 

* He must be the oddest man that ever lived,” 
said Mrs. Grantly, ‘‘ not to have known where he 
got the check.” 

The archdeacon shook his head and rubbed his 
hands as he walked about the room, 

‘*T suppose too much learning has upset him,” 
said the archdeacon, “They say he’s not ve 
good at talking English ; but put An on in Gree 
and he never stops.” 

The archdeacon was perfectly aware that he had 
to admit Mr, Crawley to bis good will, and that as 
for Grace Crawley, it was essentially necessary 
that she should be admitted to his heart of hearts. 
He had promised as much. It must be acknow- 
ledged that Archdeacon Grantly always kept his 
promises, and especially such promises as these. 
And indeed it was the nature cf the man that 
when he had been very angry with those he loved, 
he should be unhappy until he had found some 
escape from his anger. He could not endure to 
have to own himself to have been in the wrens, 
but he could be content with a very incomplete 
recognition of his having been in the right. The 
posters had been pulled, down, and Mr. ye 
as he was now told, had not stolen the check. 
That was sufficient. If his son would only drink 
a glass or two of wine with him comfortably, and 
talk dutifully about the Plumstead foxes, all should 
be held to be right, and Grace Crawley should be 
received wjth lavish paternal embraces, The 
archdeacorf had kissed Grace once, and felt that 
he could do so again without an unpleasant strain 
upon his feelings. 

“Say something to your father about the pro- 
perty after dinner,” said Mrs, Grantly to her son, 
when they were alone together. 

** About what property ?” 

“About this property, or any property—you 


| know what I mean ; something to show that you 


are interested about his affairs. He is doing the 
best he can to make things right.” 

After dinner, over the claret, Mr. Thorne’s 
terrible sin in reference to the trapping of foxes 
was again brought up, and the archdeacon became 
beautifully irate, and expressed his animosity— 
which he did not in the least feel—against an old 
friend with an energy which would have delighted 
his wife if she could have heard him. 

**T shall tell Thorne my mind, certainly. He 
and Iare very old friends ; we have known each 
other all our lives ; but I cannot put up with this 
kind of thing, and I will not. It’s all because he’s 
afraid of hisown gamekeeper.” 

And yet the archdeacon had never ridden after 
a fox in his life, and never meant to doso. Nor 
had he in truth been always so very anxious that 
foxes should be found in his covers, That fox 
which had been so fortunately tcoppee just out- 
side the Plumstead property afforded a most 
ea escape for the steam of his anger. Whem 

1¢ began to talk to his wife that evening about 
Mr. ‘Thorne’s wicked gamckeeper, she was 80 sure 
that all was right, that she said a word of her 
extreme desire to see Grace Orawley. 

**If he is to marry her, we might as well have 
her over here,” said the archdeaeon, * 

“That's just what I was thinking,” said Mrs. 


| Grantly. 


And thus things at the rectory got themselves 
arranged, 





On the yn A morning the expected letter from 
Venice came to hand, and was read on that morn- 
ing very anxiously, not only by Mrs. Grantly and 
the major, but by the archdeacon also, in spite of 
the sanctity of the day. Indeed the archdeacon 
had been very stoutiy anti-Sabbatarial when 
the question of stopping the Sunday post to 
Plumstead had been mooted in the village, givin 
those who on that occasion were the speci 
friends of the postman to understand that he con- 
sidered them to be numskulls, and little better 
than idiots, 

The postman, finding the parson to be against 
him, had seen that there was no chance for him, 
and had allowed the matter to coon. Mrs. Ara- 
bin’s letter was pant ay eager, and full of repeti- 
tions, but it did exp clearly to them the exact 
manner in which the check had found its way into 
Mr. Crawley’s hand, “Francis came up to me,” 
she said in her letter—Francis being her usband 
the dean—“ and asked me for the money, which t 
had promised to make up in a packet. The 
packet was not ready, and he would not wait, de- 
claring that Mr. Crawley was in such a flurry that 
he did not like to leave him. I was therefore to 
bring-it down to the door. I went to my desk, 
and thinking that I could spare the twenty pounds 
as well as the fifty, I put the check into the enve- 
lope, together with the notes, and handed the 

acket to Francis at the door. I think I told 

rrancis afterward that I put seventy pounds into 
the envelope, instead of fifty, but of this I will not 
be sure, At anyyrate, Mr. Crawley got Mr. 
Soames’s check from me.” These last words she 
underscored, and then went on to —_ how the 
check had been paid to her a short time before by 
Dan Stringer. 

‘Then Toogood has been right about the fel- 
low,” said the archdeacon, 

“*T hope they'll hang him,” said Mrs. Guoath. 
**He must have known all the time what dread- 
~ nowy he was bringing upon this unfortunate 

amily.” 

“T don’t pope Dan Stringer cared mnch 
about that,” said the major. 

“Not a straw,” said the archdeacon and then 
all hurried off to church; and the archdeacon 

reached the sermon in the fabrication of which 
1¢ had been interrupted by his son, and which 
therefore barely enabled him to turn the quarter 
of an hour from the giving out of his text. It 
was his constant practice to preach for full twenty 
minutes, 

As Barchester lay on the direct road from Plum- 
stead to Hoagemoe, it was thought well that 
word should be sent to Mr. ‘Toogood, desiring 
him not to come out to Plumstead on the Monday 
morning. Major Grantly pespeess to call for him 
at ‘* The Dragon,” and to take him on from thence 
to Hogglestock. 

“You had better take your mother’s horses all 
through,” said the archdeacon, 

The distance was very nearly twenty miles, 
and it was felt both by the mother and the son, 
that the archdeacon must be in a good humor 
when he made such a proposition as that. It was 
not often that the rectory carriage-horses were 
allowed to make long poner A run into Bar- 
chester and back, which altogether was under ten 
miles, was generally the extent of their work. 

**I meant to have posted from Barchester,” 
said the major, 

“You may as well take the horses through,” 
said the archdeacon, “ Your mother will not want 
them. And I suppose you might as well bring 
your friend Toogood back to dinner. We'll give 

im a bed.” 

“He must be a good sort of man,” said Mrs. 
Soon ‘for I suppose he has done all this for 

ove ?” 

* Yes; and spent a lot of money out of his own 
ocket, too!” said the major, enthusiastically. 
‘And the joke of it is that he has been defending 

Crawley in Crawley’s teeth. Mr. Crawley had 
refused to employ counsel, but Toogood had made 
up his mind to have a barrister, on purpose that 
there might be a fuss about it in court. He 


‘thought that it would tell with the jury in Craw- 


ley’s favor.” 

“ Bring him here, and we'll hear all about that 
from himself,” said the archdeacon. 

The major, before he starte!, told his mother 
that he would call at Framley Parsonage on his 
way back, but he said nothing on this subject to 
his father. 

“Tl write to her in a day or two,” said Mrs. 
Grantly, ‘and we'll have things settled plea- 
santly,’ 
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The Autumn Races at Jerome Park. 


Tue Autumn Races of the American Jockey 
Club were inaugurated at Jerome Park on Tuesday last, 
under auspicious circumstances, The weather was as 
favorable as the most fastidious could desire, and the 
track, although considerably injured by the drenching 
rain of the previous Friday, had attained to a fair de. 
gree of solidity. The horses were all in an excellent 
trotting condition, except Zara, who had become some- 
what lame during his journey trom Kentucky. 

All the morning the roads to Fordham Station were 
filled with vehicles threading their way to the Park. 
Ths diversity of these in style and elegance of finish 
was marked; the graduation beginning .with the fairy- 
like phaeton, drawn by a gayly-comparisoned pony, and 
closing with a lumbering lager-bier wagon, that groaned 
fearfully under its weight of the Teutonic beveraye, 

The Park reached at length, a most ‘beau‘iful land- 
scape was pres-nied, Upon the picturesque hills en- 
circling the grand ampbitheatre and Club House the 
russet and crimron foliage shone in the reflections of 
the noonday sun; the furrowed lawns outside ths 
established limiis of the Park were profusely flecked 
with the most stylish equipages; and the thousands of 
ladies, wearing their prettiest smiles and attired in the 
most fashionable and attractive costumes, enhanced the 
primitive beauty of the locality and the interest of the 
occasion. The coaches, relieved of their precious 
burdens, withdrew to the shady knolls overlooking the 
course, while thir occupants joined in convivial 
coteries, or repaired to the reception-rooms of the Club, 

About one o’clock the specia!-train arrived from the city 
and several additional thousands joined in a serpentine 
march direct to the pool. A stranger expressed his ap- 
prehension that some fearful catastrophe or flagrant 
outrage was anticipated, from the large posse of police- 
men who confronted the pedestrian at every turn. 
This large stream of men pouring into the Park from 
every direction, kept the police busy in excluding the 
p'ebeians from the privileges of the Club, 

The entire absence of all rowdyism upon the grounds 
aud the remarkable decorum preserved at the pool were 
subjects of general comment. The hurdle-race was 
called a little after one o’clock, and it was during this 
opening test that a tary pall was lowered ove 
the exciting sceries. In passing the third hurdle Negrita 
stumbled, and the jockey, unaccustomed to that part of 
his profession, was thrown headforemost to the ground 
and died in a few minutes, This was the only accident 








that occurred upon the course to mar pleasure 
the vast audience, ss . 

We present a serious of illustrations, representing 
side scenes, which, amidst the excitement ot the races 
and the sales at the pool, passed unrecognized by the 
majority of the visitors. 

By half-past four the last race had been run, and the 
large throng, whose enthusiasm had been raised to its 
highest pitch during the concluding hects, began to 
disperse, The public eonveyances rattled down the 
zigzag road toward the depot at a frightful rate of speed, 
and were soon lost to view in the shrubbery, the ap 
proaches to the Park were again dotted with fragile car- 
riages and cumbersome coaches, and the spirit of Jehu 
controlled the driver: once more. - The most pleasing 
view of these fiying platoons of richly appointed equip- 
ages was of the portion thet entered Central Park trom 
110th street, and defiled around Mount St. Vincent on 
their way to the city. At one time the collection con- 
sisted eutirely of first-claes carriages, in all the variety 
and graceful proportions of mecbanical art. 

There was an elegcnt Tandem dog-cart driven by a 
handsome young cavalier who handled the reins in a 
skillful manner, Next came the four-in-hand drag- 
coach—a marvel of simplicity and comfort—be' , 
to Leonard W. Jerome, Esq., followed closely by a magni- 
ficemt four-in-hand mail phacton, which was a perfect 
gem in its line, It was designed expressly for race- 
courses and fashionable watering-places, and is supplicd 
with all the appurtenances requisit» for a day’s journey. 
This was built by the Wood Brothers, the wel'-knowa 
curiage manufacturers of this city, A very stylish 
Dalton phaeton, drawn by four beautiful bays, attracted 
attention, from its accurate proportions an] graceful 
motion, A brilliant novelty in the carriage line was 
presented in an eight-sprmg or double suspension 
Landau, which was drawn by a double span of iron- 
grays. A peculiarity of this vehicle is that it has a 
falling top, by which the conveyance may be imme- 
diately converted into @ close carriage, This is also 
from the warerooms of the Wood Brothers, and is the 
only one ot the class in this country. Others of minor 
importance drew @ passing notice, but their velocity 
forbade an extended inspection. 

The ladies of New York, and all who may hereafter 
visit the Park, will be indebted to Mr. Jerome for bis 
far-seeing liberality, and his determination to render 
the grounds attractive, and promptly check any trans- 
action repugnant to the most sensitive ta-te, 








Paris Fashions for October, 


Fia. 1.—Robe h deux jupes of a rich shade 
of b. own striped with a deeper shade, the upper skirt 
being made to be worn i queue, or looped up with 
cord and tassels at each side, as shown in the engraving. 
The corsage, which is made Ligh, has a basque behind. 
The hat is of black velvet, with feather and vail to 
correspond, 

Fig. 2.—Robe of gray taffeta, the under jupe trimmed 
en tablier with rows of green sitin ribbon. The uppor 
skirt, which is open in front, is bordered at the edges 
with similar ribbon, The sleeves have green eatin cuffs 
and epaulets ornamented with fringe, and from the 
waistband hangs a small fringed bavette beth before 
ond behind, One or two green satin ribbon bows are 
worn in the hair, 

Fig. 3.—Robe a queue in amber-colored taffeta trim- 
med at the lower part of skirt with an entre-deux cf 
white lace and having a narrow lace border round the 
teeth-shaped ornaments beneath. The shoulders and 
cuffs of the sleeves and the ends of the sash are trimmed 
to correspond, Toque Metternich in rice straw, with 
lang maize-colo: ed crape vail. 

Fig. 4.—Robe 4 deux jupes of dove-colored poult-d-- 
sole, trimmed with brides of ribbon and buttons of 
the same color, The upper jupe is looped up at each 
side with a patte ornamented with buttons and bordered 
with a biais. The corsage is made high, with square 
basques of diff-rent 1 ngths falling one over the cther, 
trimmed with brides and buttons like the sleeves, and 
bordered at the bottom with lace. Chapeau fanchon in 
blue tulle trimmed with white flowers, and a blue gauze 
vail, 
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INTERNATIONAL REGATTA AT TROY. 


Tue boat-house of the Mutual Boat Club of 
Albany, from which the compet’ng crafts were launched 
at Troy, is a curiosily, being made o: the bull of acanal- 
boat. The bow contains parlor, sitting-room and dress- 
ing-room; the stern serves as boat-house, and, through 
the kindness of the Mutuals, was used for housing the 
boats of all Géompetitors. The i)lustra ion shows the me- 
thod of lanncbing the shell-bouts for the single scull races 
on the third day.The competitors in this race were Tyler, 
of Boston; Smith, of Atalanta Club, New York; Randali, 
of Portland; and Piepenbrink of Albany; and they held 
well together as far as the flag-boat, from which point 
the struggle was between Smith and Randal, the latter 
winning in consequence of a foul. Our illustration 
includes a view of the grand stand, on Whale Island, 
and the railroad-bridge across the mouth of the Mohawk 
River. 











Bripesmarps.— Next to being a bride herself, 
every young ~4 likes to be a by a Wedlock 
is thought by a e poe ooming sex 
be contagious, and, much to the credit of their p-bomd 
fair ters are not afraid of catching it. So far as 

conduct is concerned, when you have seen one 
bridesmaid you have seen the whole fascinating tribe. 
Their duty seems to be to treat the bride as “a 
victim led with os > = They con- 
sider it e r to “cheer “ Her 
Stents grovide themselves with qumoens es- 
sences, lest she should faint at the “trying moment,”* 
which, between you and me, she has no more idea of 
doing than she has of dying. It is true she sometimes 
telis them that she “ feels as if she should sink into the 
earth,’’ and that they respond * Poor dear!” and apply 
the smelling-bottle; but she nevertheless goes throug. 
her nuptial martyrdom with great fortitude. In nine 
cases out of ten the bridegroom is more “ flastered ” 
than the fragile and lovely creature at his side; but 
nobody thinks of pitying him, fellow! If one of 
the groomsmen does reco him to take a ;Jass of 
wine befoze the ce emony, to steady his ner.es, the 
advice is given ee who should say, 
“ What a spoony you are, fellow |" Bridesinaids 
raay be considered as brides in what lawyers call ihe 
“inchoate ” or incipient state. They are looking forward 
to that day of triumphant weskness when it shall be 
their turn to be “ poor, dear creatured,”” and otherwise 
sustained and supported, as the law of nuptial pretoensos 
directs. Letus they may not be disappoimed, 


Bonemians.—The great majority of thore to 
whom the —— conveys any meaning whatever, un- 
derstand a emian to be a reckless, ruined pe son, 
possessed of some flashes of gen‘us or intellect, which 
give little light to the world, and only lead their own r 
astray; a man too lazy to work, and not too proud to 
live on fortune and chance; ove degrec above a bes gar; 
utterly improvident, and good for nothing; diraipawd, 
and perhaps profligate; rude in manners, and not cver- 
cleau in person; but all the while immensely seli-. un 
ceited, taking a pride in bia recklessness, bis idieucs:, 
his dissipation avd his dirt, 
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Fall“and Winter Styles for Centlemen’s Wear- 
ing Apparel. 


Fia 1.— Promenade Costume. — Bismarck 
Wrapper of brown Beaver; fly fronts; collar covered 
with velvet; edge of cape trimmed with braid; the 
pockets covered by flaps. Trowsers of a gray diagonal 
Tweed, 


Fig. 2.— Youth's Promenade Costwme.—Single-breasted 
Paletot of brown Moscow, with velvet collar and 
braided edges; pocket flaps and cuffs trimmed with 
braid.. Trowsers of drab Angola, with band at the side, 

Fig 3.—Lounging or Traveling Costume.—Double- 
breasted Shorncliffe Overcoat of olive Melton; ironts 
have three buttons fastened; large pointed turn-overs; 
stand up collar; hook-and-eye at neck; edges double. 
stitched. Trowsers of checked Angola, 


Fig. 4.—Promenade Costume, syowing the back view 
of the Bismarck Wrapper, fig. 1. Trowsers of Salter’s 
striped Angola. 


Fig. 5.—Riding or Lounging Costume.—Double-breasted 
Aldershot Jacket of brown Beaver, buttoning to the 
neck; edges swelled; hip pockets placed in Welts, like 
those of a Waistcoat. Trowsers of gray West of Eng- 
land Rib. 

Fig. 6.—Promenade Costume, showing the back view 
of a single-breasted Oxonian of black Sattara; it has 
the edges raw and double-stitched; pockets in Waist 
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THE TOQUE CAP. THE SCARF CAP. 
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FALL AND WINTER STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEARING APPAREL, 








seam covered by flaps. Trowsers of twilled ‘Platt’s 
Tweed,” with raised seam at the side. : 


Fig. 7.—Promenade Costwme.—Double-breasted Top 
Coat of blue Moscow Beaver; the Collar covered with 
velvet to match; four or five buttons up the fronts, 
and to turn one only; puckets on hips, covered by 
flaps; edges -double-stitched or braided. Trowsers of 
striped Angola, - . 


THE SCARF CAP. 

Tus cap is intended to be worn by a young 
lady in a morning wrapper. The front is a plaiting of 
guipure, ornamented with four small blue bows. The 
back is a muslin scarf bordered with guipure; this is 
prolonged into strings, and fastened under the chin 
with a blue bow. 


THE TOQUE CAP- 


Tus cap is intended for middle-aged heads, 
or, as the French politely pat it, for dames d’un certain 
age. It is composed entirely of white guipure, joined 
by straps ot mauve velvet ribbon, The front is orna- 
mented both inside and outside. 








THE way to remove stains from the charac- 
ter—get rich. 
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EomMeEt INCIDENTS, 


HOME INCIDENTS. &«¢, 
Mystery and Crime. 


From Indiana we have reports of a mysterious crime 
which can only be accounted for by speculation, as both 
parties have been removed to the tribunal above, there 
to answer for the deeds done in the body. A lady and 
gentleman landed at Alton from the river steamer at 
three a.M., and walked up the bank. Next morning 
there was found on the bank a lady’s hat, some wear- 
ing apparel and a carpet-bag. Marks of a dreadful 








MYSTERY AND CRIME, 


struggle appeared on the bank. A search in the river 
produced the bodies of both the man and woman, her 
arms fast round his neck. It is supposed he attempted 
to drown her, and in the death-struggle she had clasped 
her arms around bis neck, thus drawing him under, 
They registered their names on the boat as Mr. Wi'son 
and lady. 
Fearful Affray with Axes. 
A late tragedy in North Caroline, proves conclusively 








FEARFUL AFFRAY WITH AXES. 


tiat the black man is being rapidly educated to the white 
standard. Two colored gentlemen, Messrs, Jones and 
Blanton, had a difficulty, at. the bottom of which was to 
be found, as usual, a daughter of Eve. Argument and 
arbitration having failed, the duello was resorted to, and 
the weapons chosen were those most used by both 
parties—the common wood-ax. Blant-n was pursued 
by Jones some distance, when the fugitive turned on 
the pursuer and with one blow cut him down. Blanton 
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A YOUNG MAN ANXIOUS TO WED. 


was bound over for appearance at court in the sum of 
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BOILER EXPLOSION AT PIER 44, NORTH RIVER, N. Y., FRIDAY, OCT. 18TH—SEARCHING FOR THE 
BODIES OF THE KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


rustling of silk as some pretty girl or excited matron 
changed her position to catch the first glimpse of the 
couple to be mirried. Whereupon the worthy clergy- 
man, in an assuring, persuasive tone, addressed the 


man, who occupied a seat in the broad aisle during the 
service, slowly arose and deliberately walked toward 
the altar, Arrived near thé clergyman, he bowed, and 
stepped to one side of the aisle, but neither said any- 
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A FEARFUL BAR-ROOM FIGHT. 





bashful couple, repeating, ‘‘Let those wishing to be 
united in the holy bonds of matrimony now come for- 
ward.”’ Still no response. The silence was almost 
audible, and a sigh of relief went up as a young gentle- 


thing, nor seemed at all disconcerted at being alone. 
The clergyman looked around for the bride, who was 
not forthcoming, and at length remarked to the young 
gentleman in an undertone, “‘ The lady, sir, is dilatory.” 
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Cc. 


“Yes, sir.” ‘ Had you not better defer the ceremony ?”’ 
“Tthink not.” ‘Do you suppose she will be here soon ?”’ 
‘Me, sir?’ said the young gentleman, ‘‘ how should I \ 
know of the lady’s movements?”’ “ Did the lady prom. 4 
ise to attend at the present hour, sir?” ‘* What lady?” 5 
“Why, the lady, to be sure, that you are waiting here 4 
for.” “I did not hear her say anything about it,”” was 
the unsatisfactory response. ‘Then, sir, may I ask 
you why you are here, and for what purpose you thus 
trifle in the sanctuary of the Most High?” said the 
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FATAL ACCIDENT NEAR CHATHAM, CANADA, 


somewhat enraged clerical, ‘1 came sir, simply be- 
cause you invited all those wishing to be united in the 
holy bonds of matrimony to step forward, and I hap- 
pened to entertain such a wish, I am very sorry to 
have misunderstood you, sir, and wish you a very goo. « 
day.”’ The benediction was uttered in the solemnity of 


tone very little in accordance with the twitching of the 
facial nerves, and when, after the church was closed, 
the story got amongst the congregation, more than one 
girl regretted that the young gentleman who real y 
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KILLED BY A SAVAGE BULL. 


wished to be united in the holy bonds of matrimony 

had been obliged to depart without a wife. 

Boller Explosion at Picr 44 North River, 
New York—Scarching for the Bodies. 
The pier foot of Charlton street, occupied by the In- 

man Steam Navigation Company was, on the 18th of 

October, the scene of a terrible boiler explosion caused 








IN A CHURCH AT CANTON, OHIO. 









by low water. The engineer and three others are known 

to have been killed outright and seven others wounded. 

The river is to be dragged in search of more bodier, 
| Had not the accident occurred during the hour when 
| most of the men were absent at dinner, the loss of life 
| would have been frightful indeed. From fifty to sixty 

hands are constantly ye by the Company. 

The Riot in estficid, Mass. 


Four constables undertook to break up a gamblin/ 
house in Westfield, Mass., but were so severelyattacke( 


five hundred dollars. 
A Young Man Anxious to Wed. 


At the close of the afternoon services, and while the 
Congregation were awaiting the benediction, the good 
Parson descended from the pulpit to the railing below, 
and said, in a calm, clear voice, “Those wishing to be | 
United in the holy bonds of matrimony will now please 
come forward.’’ No one arose, no one seemed inclined 
to;rise, and the deep stillness was only disturbed by the 

















A CHASE FOR THIEVES IN NEW YORK CITY, 
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by a crowd of the inhabitants of the town, that they 
could not retain their prisoners in custcdy. In self- 
defense from ihe showers of bricks and stones, the con- 
stables used their revolvers, and kil'ed the ringleader 
of the mob, A warrant for murder was sworn out im- 
mediately by a brother of the deceased, and the whole 
of the four constables are now in jail. Deceace] had a 
bad character, and had been sentenced t> the Peniten- 
tiary for five years for robbing a bank, but had been 
pardoned after serving only ‘a portion of his time. 
Since his liberation he has kept a liquor saloon part of 
the time, end a gambling house tbe rest. A second 
account stutes that the constables fired into the crowd 
while decersed was quieting them, and after the mob 
had ceased hostile demonst:ations, 


A Fearful Bar-Room Fight. 


A man named John Reynold: was set upon by a gang 
of loaters in a bar-room end badly beaten, when he drew 
a knife aud siabbed the leader of the gang, James Rob- 
bins, in the foce and forehead, inflicting severe but not 
Cavgereng acunds, He was committed, in default of 
$1,000 bail, to answer, This diagrac: ful fight occurred 
in the metropolitan city of New York, in the Third 
avenue, 


A Chase for Thieves in New York City. ~ 


J. W. Snyder left his express wagon standing in 
frout ofa store, while he entered to make rome inquiries, 
Two expert thieves sole therefrom a chest of tca valued 
at fity dollars, put it into a wagon of their own, and 
drove off at arapid pace, Toe astonished Snyder chased 
them in nis own wagon, yelling “Stop thicf!"’ at the 
top of his voice, The police came up in time to join in 
the pursuit, end, afier a short but very exciting chase, 
the thieving ¢establ shment was halted, and tho bipeds 
taken to jail, The horse is noted for bis previous 
exploits in the same businees, as well as for his speed 
and uncouth appearance, 

Fatal Accident near Chatham, Canada. 

On the afternoon of October 5th M:s, Smith and two 
© illren sud Mra, Baxter, all of Chatham, while driving 
in the country in a buggy, were upset into a culvert, 
the horse and buggy being uppermost in the fall. The 
chikiren were killed outcight, and the ladies very 
ecriously injured, 

Killed by a Savage Bull. 

Jovn Wilson, a firmer residing in Milwaukie, owned a 
bull which had exhibited periodical symptoms of vicious- 
ress, and which was regarded by the neighbors as a dan- 
ge:ousavimal., A few dayéugo Mr. Wilson’s father, who 
is about eighty years of age, leit the farmhouse at on 
early hour for the orchard, to lower the fence rails for the 
cattle, In the course of an hour Mr, Wilson's daughter 
heard a loud bellowing from the direction of the field, 
and from the stoop saw the inturiated bul! tossin: her 
grandfather upon his horns. Inte!ligence was sent to 
the nc ighbors, who speedily repaired to the fatal spot, 
where they found the old man perfectly dead, and his 
body terribly mangled. He had enjoyed the best of 
health in his old days, and had been fri quently warned 
not (o interfere with the bull lst it might become exas- 
perated and do him serious injury. 

Assassination in a Church in Canton, O. 

Sunday, the 13th ot October, saw a terrible and un- 
heard-of assault in a church at Canton, A discharged 
convict, Ferdinind Hoffman, entered as the congrega- 
fiou were assem‘ ling, and demanded a kiss from his 
divorced wife, Caroline Jast. While in the act of com- 
plying, he stabbed her elevon times with a largo butcher 
knife, inflicting dangerous wounds, and fled, pursued 
by the enraged populace, He was with difficulty con- 
veyed to jail through the excited crowd, who threatened 
the jail with assault. 


~ 


Carlyle on the Island of Dominica. 


HemIspHERIcAL, they say, or in the shape of 
en inverte] washbow!; rim of it, first twenty m.les of it 
all round, ster!ing from te sea, is flat alluvium, the 
fruitfu'est in nature, fit for any noblest spice or pro- 
duct, but unwholesome except for niggers held steadily 
to their work: ground tien gradually rises, umbra- 
geously rich throughout, becomes fit for coffee; still 
rises, now bears oak woods, cereals, Indian corn, Eng- 
lish wheat, and in this upper portion is salubrious, and 
delightiul tor the European—who might there spread 
and grow, according to the wisdom given him; say 
only to a population of 100,000 adult men; well fit to 
defend their island against all comers, and beneficently 
kept steady to their work; a million of niggers on the 
lowcr ranges, What a kingdom my poor Frederick 
William, followed by his Veederick, would have 
made of this inverted washbowl; clasped round 
and lovingly kiseed and laved by the beautifulest 
seas in the world, and beshone by the grandest 
sun and sky! «for ever impoesible,”” say you; 
“contrary to a'l our notions, r gulations, and ways 
of proceeding or of thinking ?’’ Well, I dare say, And 
the state your regulations have it in, at preseni, is: 
Population of 100 white men (by no means of select 
type); unknown cipher of rait:esnakes, profligate nig- 
gers, and mulittoes: governed by a Piebald Parliament 
of Eleven (head Demcsthences there a Nigger Tinman)— 
and 8» exquisite a care of being and wel:-being that the 
old fortifications have become jungle quarries (Tinman 
“at ripe! to tax —_ h vigorous roots penetrating 
the old ashlar, dislocatins it everywhere, with tropical 
effect; old cannon going quietly to honeycomb and 
oxyd o° iron in the vigorous embrace of jungle; miii- 
tary force nil, police force next to nil: an island capable 
ot being taken by a man-of-war’s boat. An indeed it 
was nearly lost, the other year, by an accidental col- 
Nision of two niggers on the street, and a concourse of 
other idle niggers to see, who would not go away again, 
but idly re-assembled with increased numbers on the 
morrow, and with ditto the pext day; assemblage 
penta ad infinitum seemingly —had not some charita- 

le si French governor, from his bit of island within 
reach, sent over a lieutenant and twenty soldiers to ex- 
tinguish the devouring absurdity, and order it home 
straightway to its bed; which irstantiy saved this 
valuable possession of ours, and left our Demosthenic 
Tinman and his Ten, with liberty to tax themselves as 
heretofore. Is not ‘‘Self-government” a sublime 
thing, in colonial islands and some others ? 

















Tue valleys of Greenland are all filled with 
glaciers, of which some bave an enormous extent, 
They are always in motion, gliding downward like 
rivers of nearly solid matter, which have their outlet in 
the sea, onlyj their motion is exceedingly slow, 
not «xceeding about one hundred fect for the whole 
summer season. The lower extremities of these 

laciers, reaching the ocean, are buoyed up by the 

eep water, and then are broken off from the rest 
ot the mass, when they slowly drift away to the south. 
They sometimes have an extent of several miles, and 
are really mountains of ice—-icebergs—of which about 
seven-eighths 1s in the water, and less than one-cighth 
exposed above the surface. These floating ice-moun- 
tiius often carry enormous blocks of rock, torn from 
the mountain eide along which they have moved, and 
drop these rocks when and where the iceberg is finally 
lost. in this way geologists explain how boulders and 
erratic rocks bappen to be found where there are no 
similar formations —namely, by icebergs, at a time be- 
fore the present surfaceef the contin: nts were uphraved 
from the de; ths of the ocean. [tis known that this is 
one of Agassiz’s favoiite theories. He supposes that the 
whole earth was covered with glaciers, 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A xEw disease called the pipsynipsy is re- 

ted as spreadinz. The disease is described as fol- 
lows: A sudden depression of the collipsis dindix, a 
caving in of the spinality of tae backbonibus, and a 
jecling of slimness in the immediate vicinity of the 
diaphragm, muy be re ed as symptoms that the 
c*mplaint is coming on. The following remedy will 
afford instant relief: Spirits vini Otard, z, 1.; sacharum 
album, q. s.; icibus coo‘us, q. r.; shakiste viol nter; 
addus ep.oggus mintus duus, and suckite cum strawum, 
We have heard it sai’ itis worth while having the dis- 
ease for the sake of the remedy. 


An editor down South says he would as soon 
try to go to sea upon a shingle, make a ladder of fog, 
chase a streak of lightning through a crab-appie 
orchard, swim up the rapids of Niagara, or set Erie on 
fire with a wet match, as to stop lovers getting married 
when they take it into their heads to do so, 


A poor fellow being asked on a late trial for 
a certificate of his marriage, exhibited a large scar on 
his head, which looked as though it might have been 
nano with a fire-shovel. The evidencs was satisfac- 
ory. 


A Tennesser Dutchman, having caught his 
son in wrong-doing, determined to administer a doxe 
of hickory. So he trimmed a switch and went to look 
for the youngster, who incontinently took to his heels. 
A‘ter chasing the boy around for a while, the old man 
thought to persuade him to stop an/ take the licking. 
So he halted and hailed the wary fugitive. ‘ Shon,” 
said be, “Shon, stop! I’m not so mad as vat 1 vash !” 


A Canaptan clergyman was not long since 
called upon by an Irish girl, who inquived how much 
he asked tor “marrying anybody.” He replied, “A 
dollar and a half,” and Biddy departed. A few evenings 
later, on being summoned to the door, he was accosted 
by the same person, with the remark that she had come 
to be married, “Very well,” said the miuister; but 
perceiving, with astonishment, that she was alone, he 
continued, ‘Where is the man?” An expression of 
disappointment and chagrin, too ludicrous to be dis- 
cribed, parsed ov. r Biddy’s features as she cjaculated: 
** And don’t you find the man for a dollar and a half?” 


In a suit in Georgia, in regard to the delivery 
of some corn, a freedman gave the following extensive 
evidence: “‘I know no mor’n dis. De pertract ra, do 
commanders and de allemanders sent me on for to ansor 
to de corn, Idelivered de corn at Willi1m’s stable, and 
disclaimed, ‘ Here’s Maccovey’s corn,’ Dey sent on de 
anewer all right, and dats all de prefixes of de circum- 
stances know’d by de drayman.” 


Wuen Fenelon was almoner to Louis XIV., 
his Majesty was astonished to find, ono Sunday, insiead 
ot — usual crowded congregation, only L umself and the 
priest, 

“* What Is the meaning of this?” said the king. 

**I caused it to be given out,” replied the prelate, 
“that yous Majesty did not attend chapel to-day, that 
you might see who came here to worship God, and who 
to flatter the king. 


In a jovial company, each one asked a ques- 
tion If it was answered he paid a forfeit; or, if he 
could not answer it himself he paid ao forfeit, An 
Irishman’s question was: 

* How does the little ground hog make his hole with- 
out showing | dirt about the entranc ; ?”’ 

When they all gave it up, he said: 
> “ Sure don’t you sve he begins at the other end of the 

ole,”’ 
One of the rest exclaimed; 

** But how does he get thero?” 

“Al!” said Pat, ‘that’s your question—can you 
apewer it yourself?” 


Warcu is worth most, a five dollar gold 
pivce, or a five dollar bank note? The ban’ note, be- 
cause you always double it when you put it in your 
pocket, and you will find it always increases (in creases) 
when you take it out. 


A youna member of the bar thought he 
would adopt a mctto for himself, and after much re- 
flection, wrote in large letters and posted up against 
the wail the following: 

“ Suum Cuiqus,"’ wuich may be translated, ‘‘ Let every 
one have his own.” 

A country client coming in, expressed himself much 
gratified with the maxim; but added: 

*“ You don’t spell it right.” 

“Indeed! then how ought it to be spell ?” 

The visitor replied: 

“Sue’em quick,” 


‘*You want nothing, do you?” said Patrick. 
“ Bedad, an’ it is nothing you want, you will find it in 
the jug where the whisky was,’’ 


‘Tr is a shame, husband, that I have to sit 
here mending your old clothes !"’ 

**Don’t say a word about it, wife; the least said the 
soonest mended,”’ 


Br temperate in diet. Our first parents ate 
themselves out of house and home. 


Waar sect is more numerous in the world? 
Insect. 


Why was Eve created? 
press company. 


Whose son are you, my little boy?” I ain’t 
nobody’s son—I am Mr, Jink»’s nephew, sir.”’ 


‘‘Now pur that back where you took it 
from,” as the young lady said when her lover stole a 
kiss. ° 


For Adam's Ex- 








Tur Tri To Evrorr. --A voyager to Europe 
gives the following account of the passage in the 
stiamer: “There are several ladies who keep their 
state-rooms f:0m the beginning, eating nothing, hold- 
ing nothing, crying to the captain to stop the ship and 
put them on shore, and asking piteously whether the 
next wave will be as big as the last one. These are 
hauled up on the fourth day and have a sensation of 
being bounced into the air and left hanging there. But 
none are so utterly miserable as the ship’s bride who 
came on board with her groom in a new traveling dress 
of silver-colored poplin, with a tear on her white vail as 
she bade her mother good-by, dropped upon her 
groom's arm, and thought of love, protection, Paris and 
presents. In two hours she has a sensation, as she 
stands on the hurricane deck, of baving eaten too much 
fruit cake, This increases as the ocean draws nearer, 
and finally resolves itself into a great ache, both in the 
head and stomach. Proud as a Sioux brave stand: her 
husband; pale as a captive squaw is she. At last sho 
fades below, like the spectre of a mermaid, and robs 
her pillow-case full, Poor dear! Sue thinks that John 
will be disgusted; while Jobn, like a b rn suryeon, is 
running for hartshorn, salts, Congr ss water and brandy, 
all of which are thrown at him out of the depths of her 
distress, and she lives to believe that the first week of 
marriage is the wearicst of life.’”’ 


Wuat you po, po Wetu.—-This is a lesson 
which cannot be too earnestly impressed upon the 
young. Even the ol:‘est may profit by heeding it. No 
person of experience but knows the ill policy of poorly- 
done work; and yetthe world is filled with botching. 
It is labor going to its tasks slip-shod, caring not for 
permanent accompl's!ment, but only to provide for the 
moment’s emergency. Every man, however poorly he 
may do himself, is quick to appreciate what is well 
done; so that well-doing commands the best market for 
labor, and gives the greatest profit equally to the serv- 
ing and the serve}. If a labor is worth doing at all, it 
is worth well-doing. Piant well, cultivate well, build 
well, think well, act well, and live well, and all will be 
well—or, if the aggregate result chance to be ill, we shall 
not have to we ourselves with neglect of means 
and opportunities, 





Clerical Anecdotes. 


Ir is often very amusing to see what mistakes 
a clergyman will make in giving out notices or in 
extemporancous speaking. 

Thus a distinguished bishop within the border 
of New England, on the occasion of a great mar- 
riage, when bis church was crowded and noisy, 
the mass being impatient, and the greater por- 
tion standing upon the seats and backs of the 
pews, in his desperation exclaimed, “ Will the 
people, remembering that this is God's house, be 
pleased to sit down on the floor and put their feet 
upon the seats.” ’ 

The uproar that followed these words was per- 
fectly fearful, and the unconscious bishop fell 
back into bis chair feeling that he nad been 
grossly insulted in his own cathedral. aie 

We know a clergyman who was once delivering 
an extempore lecture on the first chapter of 
Genesis, and endeavoring to answer the question, 
who was Cain’s wife? he reached the following 
singular conclusion: “‘ From :ll of which facts 
we are forced to the conclusion that Cain, the 
eldest born of Adam, must have married his own 
wife.” He meant sister, but the actual words 
were certainly the safest. , 

Another clergyman (just married), undertaking 
to give out a notice of a meeting to be held at bis 
house— which happened not to be a rectory, sai, 
* There will be service at my—our—at the house 
of the minister.” 

A sick man, who was dying by inches of the 
consumption, was once visited by an officious 
person anxious to do good. He questioned the 
man very ciosely about his soul's welfare, and 
asked bim what he thought of the near apereee 
ot death and how the other world looke The 
sick man heard him with commendable patience, 
and answered him with due respect, and then 
solemnly turned upon hia questioner and asked 
bim precisely the same questions. The startled 
man felt impressed with the idea tliat it would he 
well to leave the visitation of the sick to more 
yy persons, 

n the course of the discussion which arose at 
the time when Dr. Bushnell’s work, ‘‘God in 
Christ,” first appeared, a patriarchal pastor in 
Connecticut proposed in one of the associations 
a resolution in condemnation, ‘Have you read 
the book ?” inquired another. ‘‘ No, 1 have not; 
and [ don’t want to, and don’t mean to.” ‘‘ Then, 
my good father,” responded the interrogator. 
‘your resolution hasn’t any bottom to stanc 
on.” Next day it was told to Dr. Bushnell what 
Father C. bad said, and the doctor, with a sly 
smile replied, ‘‘ Well, it don’t make any differ- 
ence, for he wouldn’t have understood it if be 
had.” Much of the controversy it, our church is 
of the same sort with this. 

A. Canadian boy in the quiet town of St, Cathe- 
rine’s had been punished by bis father with 
solitary confinement for lying. He showed on 
his release that he had been employing his time 
in theological reficctions insteud of using it for 
self-mortification. He asked his father : 

** Pa, did you tell lies when you were little ?” 

Tho father, perbaps conscience-smitten, en- 
deavored to evade the question ; but the child 
persisted. 

* Did you tell lies when you were little ?” 
_— no,” said the father ; ‘‘ but why did you 
as ” 

** Did ma tell lies when she was little ?” 

**T don’t know, my son ; you must ask ber.” 

**Well,” retorted the hopeful, ‘‘one of you 
must have told lies, or you could not Lave had a 
boy that would do it.” 








Mark Twain's Last. 


Anp then there were the peddlers. I bought 
out the pop-corn boy to get rid of him, because I 
was trying to compose a poem for a young lady’s 
album, and did not want to be disturbed. But 
he came right back with a stock of peanuts. I 
took a few and Lurried him away, and he re- 
turned with some ice cream candy. I don’t like 
ico cream candy and peanuts together, but I in- 
vested at once, because an inspired rhyme had 
been borne to me, and I wanted to set it down 
before it slipped by me. Then the scoundrel 
came back to me with tobacco and cigars, and 
afterwerd with oranges, imitation ivory baby- 
whistles, fig paste and apples ; and then he went 
away and was gone some time, and I was encour- 
aged to hope the train had run over him. Such 
was not the case. He was cal keeping his most 
malignant outrage for tke last. Ho was getting 
his literature ready. 

And from that time forward that degraded 
youth did nothing but march from one car to an- 
other, and afflict the passengers with specimen 
copies of the vilest blood-and-thunder romances 
onearth. ‘* Lionel Warburton, or the Perjurer’s 
Doom ;” “Godfrey de Langly, or the Desperado's 
Revenge ”—those were some of his mildest works, 
and on their backs were pictures of stabbing af- 
frays and duels, and people shoving otber people 
down precipices, and wretched wood-cuts of wo- 
men being rescued from terrific perils of all kinds 
—and they are always women who were £0 crimi- 
nally homely, that any right-minded man wouid 
take a placid satisfaction in sceing them suffer o 
sudden and violent death, But that peddler boy 

eddled these atrocious books right along for 

ours together, and I gave up my poem at last, 
and devoted all my energies to —- him away, 
and trying to say things that would make him 
unhappy. 


Throwing Across the River. 


On the bank of the Hudson river, in one of the 
villages that dot its shures, a lot of idlers were 
sanding, seeing whith could throw stones the 
furthest into the stream. A tall, raw-boned 
slab-sided Yankee, and no mistake, came up and 
looked on. For a while he said nothing, till a 
fellow in a green jacket, the leader of the party 
a conceited broth of a boy, began to try his wil 
on Jonathan, 

**You can’t come that,” said be, as be hurleda 
stone away out into the river. 

‘Maybe not,” said Jonathan; “but up our 
country we've a pretty big river, considerin’, and 
Vother day I hove a man clear across it, and he 
came down fair and square en the other side.” 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ yelled his auditors. 

“Waal, naow, yow may laff, but I kin deou it 
again.” 

“Do what?” said the green jacket, quickly. 

**T can take and heave you across that river 
yonder just like open and shut.” 

“ Bet you ten dollars on’t.” 

“Done,” said the Yankce ; and drawing forth 
an X (upon a broken down-east bank) he covercd 
the bragger’s shinplastcr. 

**Kin you swim, feller i” 

“ Like a duck,” said green jacket ; and withont 








parley the Vermonter seized the knowing Yorkor 
stouily by the napo of the neck and the basement 
of his pants, jerked him from his foothold, and 





with an almost superhuman effort dashed tho: 
——. heels over head from the bank somo tem 
yards into the Hudson. 

A terrible shout ran through the crowd as he 
floundered into the water; and amidst the jeers 
and screams of his companions, the ducked bul 

nm back to the shore and scrambled up the ba 
alf-frozen by this sudden and involuntary col 


bath. 
‘Til take that ten spot, if you please,” said 
the shivering loafer, shvanciay rapidly to the 
stake-lolder'. ‘You took us for greenhorns, 
eh? We'll show you how to do things down here 
in York;” and the fellow ciaimed the twenty 
dollars. 

** Waal, I reck’n yeou wun’t take no ten spots 
jis’ yit, cap’en!” 

yee Why ? You have lost the bet.” ; 

“Not exzactly. I didn’t calkilate on deuin’ it 
the first time ; but, I tell yeou, I kin deu it,” 
andin spite of the loafer’s utmost efforts to escape 
him, he seized him by the scuff a id seat of his 
overalls and pitched him three yards farther into 
the river than upon the first trial. 

Again the bully returned amidst the shouts of 
his mates, who enjoyed the sport immensely. 

“Third time, never fails,” said the Yankee 
stripping off his coat; ‘*I kin deu it, I tell yeou,” 

** Hold on!” said the almust petrified victim, 

**And [ will deu it if I try till to-morrow 
mornin’,” 

“TI give it up!" shouted the sufferer between 
his teetb, which chattered like a mad badger’s ; 
**take the money!” 

The Vermonter, very coolly, pocketed the ten 
spot, and as be turned away, remarked : 

“We ain’t much acquainted with your smart 
folks daoun here in York, but we sometimes take 
the starch out of ’em up our way ; and, _—— 
yeou wun’'t try it onto strangers agin. { reck’a 

eou wun’t,” he continued, and putting on a 
road grin of good-humor, he left the company to 
their reflections. 





P< 4 


“ Oh! that will be joyful!” when men 
and women throw ‘physic to the dogs,”’ and whena 
trifle out of order, or to prevent getting out of order, 
take PLANTATION BITTERS. Are you Dyspeptic, 
Nervous, Jaundiced, Hy’pped, Low Spirited, Weak, or 
are you sick and don’t know what ails you? We have 
becn, and was recommended to try the PLANTATION 
BITTERS, which we did with great satisfaction and 
entire success, Delicate Females, Clergymen, Mer- 
chants, Lawyers, and persons ot Sedentary Habits are 
particularly benefited by these Bitters, The sale is per- 
fectly enormous. 








Maanerta Water is a delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Colegne and at half the price. 

: =<— SS ———— 
The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Monagerio Co. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince strects. 


. CHANGE OF TIME. 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2}4—EVENING AT 7%, 
FOURTH SUCCESSFUL WEEK 
Of the new Drama, writien by M. Levick, Esq., 
PALE JANET; 


OR, 
THE TRAGEDY OF RED MARSH FARM. 
ENTHUSIASM UNABATED. 
CROWD CONSTANTLY INCREASING. 
ENRAPTURED BEYOND PRECEDENT! 
NO DIMINUTION OF THE AUDIENCES. 
To be seen at all hours, 
A LIVING GORILLA!!! 
Has just arrived from Africa. It is the first ever ca 
tured alive. Brought to this country at au expense 
OVER EIGHT THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
An cxtensive collection of beautiful 
LIVING FISH FROM THE GULF OF MEXICO, 
GORDON CUMMING the Lion-siayer’s COLLECTION, 
A MAMMOTII FAT INFANT. 
A GIANTESS, A DWARF, A CIRCASSIAN GIRL, 
TEN LIVING SEA LEOPARDS. 

TAREL ROCKY MOUNTAIN MOOSE, 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL. 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARLA, etc. 
OVER 300,000 CURLOS!ITLES. 

Admission 30 cents; Children under tn, 15 cents, 








Take AYER'S SARSAPARILLA to 
purify the biood and purge out the tumors, pimples, 
boile and scres which are merely emblems of the rot- 
tenness within. 


THolloway’s Ointment is Counterfcited. 
—-The genuine article is to be found by the watermark, 
*“ Holioway, New York and London,” which exists ia 
every leaf of the book of directions, 


> PT URE 
SECURED 


ee PERSONS. 
pDocTor 


SHERMAN 


bas m«t with most wonderful success in his method of 
treating, relieving and curing all forms of Abdominal 
Hernia. It is a disoase most treacherous, ofteutimes 
startling its victim with all the horrors of strangulation 
when he least suspicions danzer. Dr. Sherman's great 
experience, his anatoumical appliances, and well-tested 


RUPTURE CURATIVE 


are a guarantee for the immediate relief and permanent 
cure ot all forms of reducible rupture, 

Read the following statement from a member of the 
University of Medicine, Paris, and of Havana, Cuba: 

“ CERTIFICATE.—On the first visit of Dr. J. A. Sher- 
man to this city, in 1863, various of my patients, suffer- 
ing from Rupture, called upon him and procured his 
Anatomical Apparatus and Rupture Curative, which 
have had the happiest results. I have examined several 
of them, of both sexes, aud aw fully convinced that 
they are radically cured, and therefore take great plea- 
sure in recommending these inventions of Dr. She: man 
as the most efficacious ever offered the afflicted for the 
relief and permanent cure of all forms of Ab lominal 
Rupture, MIGUEL DE ZAYAS Y BATISTA, M.D. 

“ Puerto Principi, July 28, 1866.” 

As come persons might doubt the genuineness of the 
above certificate, it being dated from Cuba, I hereby 
make oath that it is a translation of the original, - 
that the original was handed to me by Dr. Zayas im 
person. J. A. SHERMAN. 

Sworn to before me this 11th day ot October, 1867, 

CHARLES KYTE, JR., Notary Public, 
East River National Bank, No. 630 Broadway. 

Certificates, photographs of patients, before and after 
treatment, ican evidence of the efficacy of Dr. 
Sherman’s method of relieving and permanently curing 
the ruptured patient, may be seen at his office, ces . 
BROADWAY, corner of Fourth street. Iustrativ 
circulars of persons cured, before and after treatment, 





sent on receipt of two 3 cent stamps. 
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FRAWK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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DEGRAAEF : & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





‘Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





ASCOUGE’sS 


EMPRESS REVERSIBLE HOOD 


Is eqval y adapted for sleighing, skating, traveling, or 
for the opera. Manufactured entirely from the finest 
quality of Berlin Zephyr, and of the most fashionable 
colors, adapted to all styles, ‘They are the ladies’ de- 
light, the gentlemen’s admiration, and the wonder of 
all who see them. They are original in design, being, 
in fact, tw> hoods in one, and are very warm, soft, 
chaste and el t. Sold wholesale by J. M. BILLINGS & 
CO., No. 96 Franklin street, north-west corner of Church 
and also by Branch of same house, No. 168 Devonshire 
street, Boston, Mass. ; and by all first-class houses 
throughout the United States. 

This beautiful Hood is manufactured only by WIL- 
LIAM ASCOUGH, No. 8 Twelfth street, Buffalo, New 
York, who will express them, free of charge, to any 
address. within the limit: of the Merchants’ Union 
Express, on remittance, Price $3 each. Great induce- 
ments to Clubs of one dozen. N.B.—Remittances can 
ba made either by Post-Office Order, Registered Letters, 
or Merchants’ Union Express, 


““ Pgychomancy, or Soul-Charming-” 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 
fections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, free, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes, A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Read the following references : “* T. WiLL1AM & Co.— 
Gentlemen: In 1862 I purchased your book, “ Psycho- 
mancy,’’ believing it to be one of the humbugs of the 
diy. Since then I have tested this extraordinary 
power thoroughly, and can now psychologize any per- 
son lwish. I was severely wounded in the late war, 
and in a measure incapacitated for business, but this 
secret power gained me hosts of friends, and one of the 
best and most lovely of women for a wife. I am now in 
a good position, with a lucrative business in St. Louis, 
where I am well known, and I consider I owe all my 
success to reading your excellent little book. Yours 
way CHARLES WILSON, late of Co. K., Sixth a 

ol.”” eow' 








UNT’S BLOOM OF ROSES. A charming, perfect 

natural color for the checks, lips or nails. Does 
not wash off or injure the skin; remains eye for 
years and cannot be detected. Price $1 18, by mail, 
secure from observation. Address HUNT & CO., Per- 
umers, 41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia. eowtf 


The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand, 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No, 122 Nassau 
street, N. Y. tf 








100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
2 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

623-42 ©, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Hollaud, N, Y. 





The Great Family Paper of America. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank Lesiie’s CHIMNEY 
Corner, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine otf 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household — ever published. 

To please pot elight the sense of sight, while at the 
tame time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Curmnery Con- 
tr, Every realm ot fancy and tact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human history, the 

it and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
© wonders of science andart; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities ot 
human manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Cummey CorveER, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
Which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

fhus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement, 


© 
Terms for this Paper. 
Paice: Ten Cents EAcH NuMBER, 





One copy, three MONKS. .... 6.66 -ereeceeeeeee $1 00 

One copy, Bix MONthS.....+-+ceeceecseeverees 2 00 

One COPY, OME YOAP.... 6. cece ececeveneceseeees 400 

Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WIBPPCL. ... cc ececseeeeeed fo tev evecevesses 

Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEAPPOL. os ceed ncceeee ceenccnreereeenees 5 00 

Bix copies, ONE FEAT... .+..eeseeeceereeeceeces 20 00 


One y of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
ond’ one copy of Frank Leslic’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year. ....1-.+eeeereeee 7 00 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pear! Street, N. Y. 
Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
K Lesiie’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes wil! be given: 
For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Ciubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Macuxine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 


The sbove articles to be boxed and sentby express to 
Ray address, . 





Books 15 Cent : to e 
Letters Gorrectiy—How Pach: How to Write 
eee ousekeeper—Courtship Made Easy—- 

oo and Win—Brida] Etiquette—Taix Correctly. 

GAMES, all kinds, Sample and Catalogue, 25 Cents. 

Books 25 Cents each: How to Choose a Wife —Choose 
a Husband—Guide to Beauty—Laws of Love—Book of 
Mysteries and Disclosures—New York After Dark. 

PHOTOGRAPHS, Sample and Catalogue, 26 Cents. 

Books 30 Cents each: Everlasting Fortune and Dream- 
Teller—Parkr Magician—6500 Puzzles—Parlor Theatri- 
cals—500 Home Amusements—100 Ticks with Cards— 
Boxing and Wrestling Made Easy—How to Train and 
Doctor Horses—Fireside Games—Love Oracle. 

SET OF PEARL BUTTONS AND STUDS, initialed. $2. 

*“*DUNCAN’S MASONIC MONITOR,” a complete 
Guide, from Entered Apprentice to Royal Arch Mason; 
every young Mason, or those about becoming such, 
should have this ‘‘ Monitor,’’ Price $2.50. 

Hotel, Barkeepers and Manufacturers: Guide to Mix 
all Kinds of Drinks, Manufacture and Adulterate 
Liquors, 700 Receipts, 250 pages, price $2.50. Goods 
sent, postage paid, by return mail, Books of all kinds, 
— supplied. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘$100 to $250 A MONTH. 
8150 To 8250. 


Wanted, Agents, 


Male and Female, throughout the United States, to in- 
troduce the only Genuine Common Sense Sewing Ma- 
chine, Price only $18, equal toany $150 Sewing Machine 
in the World, This Machine makes the Elastic Lock- 
Stitch, decided at the State Fair at Albany to be the 
strongest. most elastic, and best adapted stitch for 
Family Sewing. Every second stitch can be cut, and 
yet the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 
Our Machine will stitch, hem, tuck, fell, quilt, bind, 
braid and embroider in a superior manner. We pay 
Good Agents from $100 to $250 a month, or a commis- 
sion, from which more than twice that amount can be 
made, CaJl or address C. BOWERS & CO., 614 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


$1,000 REWARD.—Information has reached us that 
parties are adveitising a miserable Cast Iron Imitation 
of the Genuine C.8. M. We will pay the above reward 
to auy one who will give us information where these 
Counterfeits are manufactured, Beware of all, unless 
sold by us, or our authorized Agents; all others are 
spurious and worthless, 631-4 





NOW READY—The new number of FRANK 
LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN; Full of 
Fun and Romance and Comic Engravings. 
16 pages of Illustration. 





ANDY THE Ist-—His history; how 
he began, and what he has done; his Wéstern trip, 
and other interesting matters. 50 pages and 40 pictures, 
All for 20 cents; 8 for $1, There’s hardly a man living 
that will not have it. Postpaid on receipt of price, 
Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 630-31 


AGENTS WANTED 


To seli Engravings and Prints; also Stationery Goods 
and Bilver Watches. $30 invested will realize $100. 
Address HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beekman St., N. ¥. tf 


The Master Passion, Love! How to 
gain instantly the unchanging love of either sex; on 
true Dy principles. Enclose 10c. and address 
W. H. FORREST, Box 1,248, Leavenworth, Kansas, 

630-3° ; 


“FREE OF CHARGE. 


$50,000 IN GREENBACKS, 


Returnable to the patrons of the new illustrated weekly, 
THE PEN AND PENCIL, in sums ranging from $10,000 
in cash down to $100. Mailed to any address three 
weeks on trial, together with the tickets, which may 
secure to the holder $18,000, Postage for three months 
(13 weeks) only 5 cts., payable at the Post-Oflice where 
the paper is delivered. Send your address, T. R. 
DAWLEY & CO., 25 Ann 8t., N. Y. tf 


*‘ Bmbors of the Past-”—-5,000 Copies 
of this beautiful Book of Poems, just issued, and for 
sale by PRENTICE & CO., No, 62 Broadway, New York 
City. Price 50 cents. Sent to any addreces, 


The November number of FRANK LESLIE'S 
BUDGET OF FUN, just published, con- 
tains the most varied Reading and the 
finest Engravings. Also, the most won- 
de:tul romance of the day, “‘The Red 
Doctor.” For Sale by all Newsmen. 




















REB.- Given Gratis to every 
A WATCH Fi act as egentina | light and 
honorable business. Agents sell them as fast as they 
can reach them out. 30 Dollare per day can be made 
sure. No Uift Enterprise—No Humbug. For full par- 
ticulars, address R MONROE KENNEDY & CO., Cor. 
5th and Wood 8t., Pitteburgh, Pa. 631-2 





300 per cent. Profit for Agents.-—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight 
for 25 cts, each, Allsent, with particulars, free, by mail, 
for 35 cts. Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. ti 





WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES. 


Grand, Square and Upright. Melodeons; Parlor, 
Church and Cabinet Organs—the best manufactured 
To Let, and Rent applied if purchased; monthly install- 
ments received. Manufactory and Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


«2 Something Mew. “6 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 


Articles; profits ey Send stamp for circular. 
tf 8. W. RICE & OO., 88 Nassau street, B, ¥, 








ESTA BLISAED 18861. 


—_— —__— 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, whichth are selling at 
the following prices: * 


OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70¢., 80c., 90c., best $1 
MIXED (Green and Black), 50¢., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


r tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per tb. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per th. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per Ih. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. . 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 25c., best 40c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low pric» of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CO. 
Nos. 91 anp 393 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense withiu 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 





Through our system of supplying Clubs tr hout 
the country, consumers in all of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warelouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how che proceed to 
get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Lrt each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. ‘The cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves, 

6 funds to pay, for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the ba Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if red, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Herea!‘ter we send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
‘The Great American Tea Company.”’ 

BEWARE of ali concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or tmilations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, author‘ze 
the use of our name, m4 

Post-office orders and dratts make payable to the 
order of “The Great American fea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to 





Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. G1 & B88 VESEY STREET. 


NOW READY. 





For NO V™IMBAR. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'15, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N. Y 


GIVEN AWAY, 
A Photograph will be sent to you free on receipt of your 
address om two postage stamps, by O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 





MARBLE MANTELS & SLABS, 


Marble and Granite Monuments, &c. 
Superior work from the WATHAN Designs, at the low- 
est New York prices. For full information, address 

WATHAN & COMPANY, 
223 West 18th street, N. Y. 





Matrimony, Fun, ont Le Fortune, Sree, 
o> sco Vernon, N. J. 


Dr. William Barl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. Y¥. Caution.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of bie remedies. P 








Post-Office Gox 5,643, New York City. 








Chase’s Improved Dollar Microscope, 
Fy most valuable, amusing, interesting, in- 
jl structive and useful thing in the world, 
for old and young, adapted to counterfeit 
money, cloth, flowers, pictures, living 
insects, minerals, cto., etc. Sent by mail 
on r. ccipt of $1, with Chase’s Descriptive 
National Bank Note Detector, Great in- 
ducements to agents, Address O. N 
Sea, CHASE, 81 Washington Street, Boston: 
ov, FUWLEK & WELLS, N, Y. City. 6290-630 321 


$6 FROM 50 CENTS. 


Call and examine on invention urgently needed by 
everybody, or a sample sent free by mail for 60 cents, 
that retails easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 
Chatham square, N. Y. 613-64 





Employment !—$10 a day and Expenses 
paid, Circulars free. O. T, GAREY, Biddeford, Me. 
631-43 


ae A CHANCE FOR AGENTS. -@ 
God wide-awake Agents wanted in every town in the 








United States, to engage in a very lucrative business, 





that can be operated everywhere successfully. Only a 
small capital required. For full particulars, send for a 
descriptive circular, Address B. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 








Chambers St., New York, 651-4 


Gold Medal Perfumery. 


Napo'eon UI. awarded the Prize Medal, at the Paris 
Exposition, 1867, to R. & G. A. WRIGHT, for the best 
Toilet Soap Extracts and Perfumeries, For sale by all 
the principal Druggists. R, & G. A. WRIGHT, 624 Cheat- 
nut St., Philadelpiia, 631-4 7-40 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of October 8, 1867, 
io. 3641 d 








cecccepeoed TOW......+.+- $100,000 
MO. BOTBL..ccccccce %. cooeccccee 60, 
No, 81206. ....60.66 © cesccecese 26, 
No GBB. cccccccce er 10,000 
epee DF ebdeverees 5,000 
Be, GEBV. .ccccccse wall PTT TITTY 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


: . . " 
Confession and Experience of an Invalid 
Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quac 4 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author. 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Eaq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. ¥. 
maw Book Agents Wanted. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


LNov. 2, 1867, 








. The Great New England Remedy ! 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


White Pine Compound 


af ~ = ed by the tes cf pon 
atter ha y the of twelve years 
tno New England Brates, where its merits Lave become 
as weil known as the tree from which, in part, it de- 
rives its virtues. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
CURES 


sry Rit i ete ipa, reas Sh 
0 § mona y- 
ting of (By Tag 


Difficulty of Void "Oni Bleeding from the Kidney, 
of Vo ine, ng from i 
and Bladder, pa 4 and other complaints. 

For PILES and SCURVY it will be found very valu- 
able. This medicine is ~~ rom anything deleterious, 
pleasant to the taste, , yet sure and effective in its 
action. 


(From the Boston Journal, Jan, 20, 1866.) 
Potanp’s Wirz Prive Compounp.—After haviig 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland's White Pine Compound as a very valuable 
article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic com- 
laints generally. In several cases we have known it 
ve prompt relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an artic’e which ought 
to be in every family; and we are sure that those who 
once obtain it and give it a fair trial will not thereafter 
be willing to be without it, 


A Vatvantz Mepicine —Dr. Poland's White Pine 
is a successful attempt to combine and “ply 

the medicinal virtues of the White Pine bark. It has 
been thoroughly tested by people in this city and vi- 
cinity, and the proprietor bas testimonials to its value 
from persons well known to our citizens, We recom- 
mend its trial in all those cases of disease to which it is 
. It is for sale by all our Gruggiste,—Jnde- 





The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
British Provinces, 


of the United States 


Prepared at the 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
625-3leowo 


WARD'S. 
PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 








Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, Liat of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tax CASH can nr Pparp TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
tfo 8. W.H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 








Ihe Great Remedy for all Bilious Complaints, 
622-8lo , — 





PRINCE &COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


Torty thousand arenowinuse | 
BUFFALO.N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. 








Health and Economy. 
PATENT LEAD-ENCASED TIN PIPE, 


Endorsed by Physicians and Water 
Commissioners everywhere, 
COSTS LESS THAN LEAD PIPE, AND 18 
STRONGER, 

Recent Improvements enable us to 
supply this pipe at a less price per 
foot than common lead pipe. To fur- 
nish the cost, we should know the 
head of pressure of water and bore 
of Pi Pamphlets sent free. Address THE COL- 
WELLS, SHAW & WILLARD M’F’G CO., foct of West 
27th street, New York. tfo 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Illustrated Almanacs, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE ONLY WORKS OF THE KIND PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICA, 
Frank Leslie’s 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


Containing Over Fifty Illustrations, 


With a Superb Colored Chromo-Lithogriph and Four 
Beautifully-Tinted Page Engravings. This contains 
Sixty-four Pages of useful and entertaining reading 
mattcr for town and country. 

Price, 50 Cents 

















ALSO 
Frank Leslic’s 


Lady’s Illustrated Almanac, 


Containing Over Sixty Illustrations, 
With an Elegant Colored Chromo-Lithograpb and Four 
Beautiful Page Engravings, printed on tinted paper 
This work contains Sixty-four Pages of reading matter 
expressly adapted to Ladies, with directions for the 

, nursery, parlor and kitchen. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


ee 


ALSO 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac. 
With Seventy Illustrations. 
Full of Comicalities and Astronomical Intelligence. 
_Thirty-Two Pages. Only 15 Cents, 





Ss, 























CAPT. BUNSBY JOHNSON 





PEN SYLVANIA 
OH ————— 


” 


care who. knows it. 





Tittae he TTT TT) 


PoLLIT ICAL. CHART_FER I80h. - 















THE WHITE HOUSE ORACLE. 


Cart. Currie Szewanp—“ Here's Miss Columbia wants an opinion of you. Now, Andy, overhaul 
your hintellect wigorous, and give us an opinion as is an opinion. How about the nigger ?” 

Jack Bunspy Jounson—‘ My hopinions and my hobservations goes to two pints—either this here 
nigger is to wote, do you mind, or this herenigger aint to wote, do you see. 
wole, why so—and if so be as he aint to have a wote, why so also. 


ow if so be as he isto 
That's my opinion, and I don't 





FuURNITORNRE 
Of the latest styles, consis'ing of Parlor, Dining-Room 
and Chamber Suites, in Rosewood, Walnut and Maple, 
retailing at Manufacturers’ Prices, at 
F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Strect, 


Between Bowery and Second Avenue, 
aa@y~ All Goods Warranted, 629-410 





Gouraud’s Oricntal Cream, 
R, 


0 , 
MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Endorsed by the fashionable world. 
453 Broadway, and of Bates, 129 Washington street, 
Boston; Weildo», Hartford; Chase, Provicence; Dr. 
Jaques, Waterbur 73 T. W. Evans, 41 South Eighth 
street, Philadelphia; Dyche & Story, Chicago; Dr. Cox, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and druggists generally. tfo 


WOODWARD’'S COUNTRY HOMES, 

150 Designs and Plans for Houses of moderate cost. 
$1.50 post-paid. GEO. E. WOODWARD, Publisher and 
Importer of Architectural Books, 191 Broadway, New 
York. Complete Catalogue sent free, 631-90 


ff LADIES’-LACE 
PAPER COLLARS 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
sane supplied by the Case. 
fo 


WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 





POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 
27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th St. Pipes and Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 
or retail circular. Letter-Box 6846. 
N.B.—We disclaim all connection with ostent:tious 
advertisers in the trade ° 


TO GENTLEMEN ONLY. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION which no gentle- 
man, married or single, should be without a single day. 
Over 20,000 sold at private sale the past four months. 
It will last at least a year with careful usage, and can be 
carried in the vest pocket. Sent, securely sealed, 
with full directions, on receipt of 50 cents, or two for 
75 cents. DAVID C. JAMES, Box 5,093, Boston. N.B, 
— Discreet Agents can make good pay by se!ling this ar- 


gen 
ticle. Orders for ten will receive a unt of 25 
cent. fo 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


THEY ARE NEW NOVEL, 
= | STRONG and LIGHT, 
and do not curl up. These 


Metal Edge Cards 
are intended for advertising 
all kinds of business ; also 
theatres, concerts, circuses, 
shows, balls, etc. 

Publishers of books, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, etc,, 
and Manufacturers ot 
druggists’ articles, Yankee 
notions, stationers’ goods, 
inks, etc., hardware, tools and implements, machines, 
and new inventions, or jalties in any line of busi- 
nese, will find the Metal Cards both effective and 
attractive, §ppplied either plain or printed. Send for 
price list, B, M, SMITH, 4 Dey St,, New York. 


tio 
$25 PER DAY. Agents Wanted. 
Business new and light. Address REEVES 

















& CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 628-310 





AGENTS WANTED. 


$10 to $20 a day, to introduce our new patent STAR 
SHUTTLE SEWING MA Price $20. It uses 
two threads, and makes the genuine Locg S.1ron. All 
other low-priced machines make the CHa SriTcouH. 
Exclusive territory given. Send for circulars. W. G. 
an & CO., Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

: 














Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINES 
Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
Tho best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 


for an Illustrated Circular. 
6505 Broadway, New York, 


A SAFB, 
CERTAIN, 
Speedy Cure 


yor 


NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical, 
Sent by mail on poostas of Price and postage. Onc pack 
x do. 


1.00, postage 6 cents; 6 +, $5.00, Z cts.; twelve 
: 48 cts. Bold by’ all a ; * 


druggists. 
ER & 00,; 120 Tremont St., Boston, 








610-610 


The Htna Sewing Machine 


possesses euperior advantages over all other Machines. 
tis reliable in manipulation and not likely.to get out 
oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
tfo Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. ¥ 








MERCHANTS, BANEDBRS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 Trmes, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Turex of erent powers tor $1, dress 
F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 








ocow 








The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 
needed by everybody everywhere, 
Price, by mail plate plain, 
without emblems, with enameled 

es and letters—50 cts.; 1d, 
to, plain and with Masonic, Tem- 
rance and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 

1,50. Address 

: E. MADEN, 


No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. Y, 
625-28 





P. O. Box, 5,578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 


PRANG’S AMERCAN CHROMOS. 


Imitations of Oil Paintings. 


Published by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. Sold in all 
Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue. 628-310 








All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 acre. Best of grain and 
iand. Also improved s. Hundreds are settling. 

free. Address ©. K, LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand,N.J. ar 


Pierce Egan's Adventures Among the Brig 
ands of Italy will be commenced in yy 
129 of FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY 
CORNER. 

Another beautiful Gift Picture with No 
129 of FRANK LESLIE'S OHDMNEy 
CORNER will be presented, Gratis, en. 
titled Stop Thief! or, the Monkey's 
Grip. 


Look out for No. 129 of Frank Leslie's 
CHIMNEY CORNER, 


Pierce Egan’s Adventures Among the Brig. 
ands. . 


The Chimney Corner has several new 
attractions commenciug in No. 129, ready 
November 4th. 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 
THE WEED SEWING MACHINE Co, 




















AWARDED TO 
Sewing Machines, 
to) 613 Broadway; N. ¥: 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianofortes, 
Were awarded at the Paris Exposition the First 
Grand Prize, 
The Legion of Honor and a Gold 


Making 59 First Premiums during the past 44 
° WAREROOMS, No, 652 Broadway, N, io 


3, 0: BULL'S 49 


New York. Wy; 


BAY RUM SOMP 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps, 
NONE BETTER IMPORTED, 











625-370 





WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch, 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores, 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 
Price £0 cents; by mail 60 cents. All Druggists sell it, 
Weexs & Porter, Boston, Proprietors. 626-770 


WEDDING PRESENTS. _ 
Musical Boxes 


Playing from one to seventy-two different tuncs, and 
costing ‘rom $5 to $2,500. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. Fine ornaments 
for the parlor, and pleasant companions for the invalid. 
M. J. PALLLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane 
(up-stairs) N. Y. Musical Boxes repaired. 621-400 































OLD EYES MADE 
NEW easily and with- 
ny out ¢Coctor or medi- 
cines. Sent post-paid 
on receipt of 10 cents, 

DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th st., N, ¥. 


COMFORT AND 


Away with SPECTACLES, 





post-paid, on receipt 

/ UNcomroRTABLe of 10 cents, Address 
OMF DR. E. B. FOOTE, 

\ a8 ii'E oh.) 4-9 Author of Medical Com- 


‘ mon Sense, &c., No. 
ec: 22 ’ 


110 Lexington Avenue, 

cor. East 28th st., N. ¥. 

Foreign Postage Stamps, 
For collectors. Send 25 cents for packet and price-list 
627-9 W. A. KELSEY, Meriden, Conn. 
no e Co. recei 

os ons Foner te Fiano ofories at the , 
Fairs of Pennsylvania, in Pitts! , September 28, 1867; 
of New York, in Buffalo, October 1867; and of Mis- 
souri, in §t. Louis, October 8th, 1867; it being th three 
fizs “nes they were put on exhibition, Their newly 
improved Agraffes have produced the most perfect 
evenness of tone throughout the entire scale, which 


has not as yet been attained. Warerooms, 51 
Street, near Broome, one block east of Broadway, N. ¥. 
631-430 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, On $1 50 4 YEAR. 
A Beautifully Lustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, ete. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 

aiinien writers, ro seers with Interesting 

Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 

world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 

in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
tertaining and Instructive Miscellancous 

vil conatiiate a new feature in periodical literature. 

Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, esch 

ber will contain Twe Large and Beaut 

Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As thie work is stereotyped, all the back numbers a2 

be had at cny time. 

In the August number was commenced an exciting 

continued story, 


Who Dida It? 


mar All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANE LESLIE, 




















fem 087 Pearl Btzeot, B. F 
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